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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@—— 

HE American Congress assembled on the 6th inst., and re- 
T ceived the President's Message, which we have analyzed in 
another place. His message is the formal annual one, and touches 
therefore on such matters as Indian rights and the utility of national 
banks, of local or temporary interest, as well as on the war. It 
was received in Congress with loud cheers, apparently on account 
of the paragraph which advises that body to use its power of 
amending the Constitution by the insertion of a clause prohibiting 
slavery. ‘This power exists, though burdened with a proviso that 
three-fourths of all State Legislatures must accept the innovation. 


"1459-1486 








On the 10th inst. it was reported that Sherman’s al- 
vance had reached the outskirts of Savannah, but we can 
scarcely rely on this as yet. General Foster, starting from Beau- 
fort (South Carolina), had endeavoured to break the Charleston and 
Savannah railway, to prevent the despatch of troops to Savannah, 
but had apparently not succeeded. In Tennessee Thomas and 
Hood were still facing cach other at Nashville, and Hood had suc- 
ceeded in planting batteries to blockade the ‘l'ennessee River about 
fourteen miles below Nashville, which the Federal gunboats had 
been unable to destroy. 





Mr. Cobden has had a correspondence with the Liverpool 
Financial Reform Association, the principle of whose reeommenda- 
tions for reforming our system of taxes we have discussed at leugth 
elsewhere. Mr. Cobden treats its proposal to abolish all Customs 
duties with a great deal too much deference and respect. He must 
know how insane it is in his heart, but he will approve almost any 
campaign, however wild, against expenditure. ‘Ihe Liverpool 
gentlemen say that when a deputation from their body went to 
confer with the Anti-Corn Law League at Manchester, the depu- 
ties were asked, ‘‘ How far do you go?” ‘For the total abolition 
of Customs and Excise duties,” said Liverpool. ‘+ So do we,” re- 
plied Manchester —which was an enthusiastic but childish dialogue. 
“The Liverpool Financial Reform Association” is a long and digni- 
fied title for an association expressly formed to cry for the moon. 


Dr. Pusey has been exerting himself in the Times with much 
learning to show that the Fifth General Council condemned Origen 
for his heresy about everlasting punishments. Yesterday ‘* Angli- 
canus’’ made a final and most powerful reply. He granted, for 
the sake of argument, Dr. Pusey’s case, and asked what was the 
Fifth Council that we should care about it? It was not acknow- 
ledged by the Church of England, except so far as its decisions 
were expressed in the words of Scripture. It was got together 
by a defeated theological party, through the influence they exerted 
over a worldly’ emperor and an infamous empress. ‘The Pope 
Vigilius rather than sanction it got under the altar of a church 
on the other side of the Bosphorus, and clung to the wooden legs 
till he brought the altar down upon his head. An honest Arch- 
bishop of Carthage was deposed, plundered, and exiled, because he 
did not concur with the leading party, and his secretary, forced on 
the diocese by bloodshed, represented it at this Council. The 
Governor of Africa sent the other four bishops of the African 
Church from the refuse of his hierarchy, “including one who 
had six years before been convicted of the most scandalous crime 
at Constantinople.” When Vigilius at last sanctioned the Council 
he could not get it accepted by the Western Church, and only 
after a century of severe struggle did the chief churches of Italy 
accept it. And this is the sort of body that Dr. Pusey wishes us 
to acknowledge as divinely guided! Why we should even prefer a 
decree of Convocation. 





There is no end to Dean Close and his sillinesses. The other 
day the proprietor of a circus opened his show in Carlisle, and 
succeeding in attracting the people, generously offered one night's 
receipts to the Cumberland Infirmary. The committee, under the 
guidance of Dean Close, actually refused the money as wages of 
iniquity, though tye Dean has been taking tithe from the just and 
the unjust all his life. ‘This week he has been in court in another 
capacity. One Mr. T. Reynolds, formerly a tailor, now Secretary 
of the Anti-Tobacco Society, was charged with threatening Mr. 
C. E. Innes with a prosecution for tobacco smoking unless he paid 
the rewards fixed by the railway bylaw to the informer. It was 
held that he had not threatened, but only suggested, and it was 
state] in court that an offensive handbill which Reynolds issued 
to smokers was written by a clergyman understood to be the Dean. 
The tract contains this passage :—‘ ‘Che victims of tobacco have an 
extensive claim on the sympathy of those who have escaped 
its pernicious agency. ‘The night cometh when no man can 
work.’—Jesus Christ.’ So the Dean, who will not allow 
the sick and the maimed to receive aid from publicans and 
sinners, will use the namez of Christ to stir up people against 
an indulgence which is just as noxious and as beneficial as tea, and 
in precisely the same way. It was the Mayor of Carlisle, it will be 
remembered, a great supporter of the Dean, who refused to honour 
Shakespeare as a mere ** stage-actor.” 


The state of New Zealand, when the last mail left, was any- 
thing but cheerful. The colonists were still without a Ministry. 
The Maories who surrendered their land at Tauranga had changed 
their minds, fortified a pah, and threatened death to the surveyor 
if he crossed the boundary. ‘The escaped Maories near Auckland 
have also fortified themselves, and were supplied with provisions, 
said rumour (of course false, but instructive), by Sir George Grey 
himself. In Taranaki the tribe of W. King were holding back 
more peaceful tribes from making overtures to Government by 
threats,—and Sir George Grey, without any responsible advisers, 
was supposed to be meditating another rose-water letter to the 
natives offering them anything for peace. ‘The settlers were discuss- 
ing seriously the advantage of throwing off the English protection. 
It would be very costly, they said, to pay out of their own revenues 
double the sum for a force just half as well disciplined as the Eng- 
lish force,—but not so costly as having better troops with money 
help from England, if these troops are never to do what is wanted, 
For our own parts we think they are right. Unless Sir George Grey 
is recalled, and active steps taken to prosecute the war and carry 
out the principle of the military settlements, our restraints will do 
them far more harm than our aid will do them good,—and we shall 
lose a colony and abandon a cause. Mr. Chichester Fortescue showed 
last week at Maldon that he saw the danger. We wish we could 
think equally well of Mr. Cardwell. 


Also at Maldon last week, Mr. Charles Buxton made an admirable 
speech on the new Court of Final Appeal. He dreaded, he said, 
lest the Conservatives should really succeed in their attempt to 
strike at the liberty of thought among clergymen. ‘The true result 
of the proposed measure would be, he held, to prevent thought, ‘ to 
deaden the faith which they sought to preserve.” “If they put 
down all false thought, they would inevitably put down all true 
thought along with it. There was no alternative. If they gathered 
up the tares, they would inevitably root up the wheat as well.” Of 
course it must be so. The effect of a stringent law of heresy 
would be that every clergyman honestly thinking out a theological 
question would be compelled to ask himself, ‘* Where may this 
lead me?” If he saw that it might lead him into contravening the 
new law he would, if a cowardly man, stop thinking; if a brave 
man, think on with even morbid fear of being ‘+ influenced” by 
his position,—and in either case probably before long cease to think 
freely in the Church. Those who lovel their freedom would 
leave it, and those who did not would lower the Church type of 
conscience and intellect. Either way we should reap pure loss and 
an emasculated clergy. 


The Queen of Spain has been beaten in the St. Domingo affair. 
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Spanish pretensions. The acquisition ¢ 
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said that even when it is abandoned the ‘Tr 
straits that the Emperor Napoleon is alarmed, fearing disturbanec 


*USUryV 





in Madrid. 
in the capital, were in favour of giving up the enterprise. 


to s:// the Spanish claim. 


It is stated, apparently on good authority, that Herr von Bis- 


mark has addressed a circular note to Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtem- 


berg, and Brunswick, the States which voted against the evacuation 
In it he states that should the majority of the 
Diet attempt to exert pressure on any member of the Confederation 
Prussia would consider herself released from Federal ties, and that | 
she will not in any case allow her policy to be regulated by a deci- | 
The meaning of thisis that Prussia, if opposed, | 
will act even against German States not as amember of the Federa- 

i. e., will pursue the * separa- 

The signifi- | 


of the Duchies. 


sion of the Diet. 





tion, but asa great European Power, 
tist ” policy so often mentioned in Viennese journals. 
cance of this threat is the greater, because the Diet had already 
decided that the occupation should cease, and menace was no longer 


immediately required. 


A dreadful accident occurred yesterday week upon the North | 


Kent line. <A ballast train of 120 tons was, it appears, moving | 
from Charlton to Blackheath, when the greasy state of the rails 


forced it to stop in the tunnel. The breaksman to relieve the 
engine unhooked six of the trucks and left them in the tunnel, and 
the rest went on to Blackheath. ‘The signaller there seeing them 
come in telegraphed *+ All clear” to Charlton, and an express train 
to enter the tunnel at 


allowei 
and five 


ke emopt 


from Maidstone was consequently 
full speed. The trucks were smashed up lil 
platelayers in them killed on the spot, while about fourteen of the 
passengers in the express were injured, most of them severely. 
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‘The tunnel, which is nearly a mile long, filled : 1 
and steam, and the screams of the wSundedl, the groans of the 








dying, the total darkness, the suffocating vapours, and the belief | 


which existed for some minutes that the next train 
crashing in before it could be stopped, all made up a scene of 


horror unusual even on railway lines. 








With such a case as this bi we ean searecly consider a 


sentence passed by Baron Bramwell on the 
vbert Burge was on that day found guilty at Taunton of laying a 
mmerset Railway. 


had no object ex- 


17th inst. too severe, 


R 
piece of timber across the rails of the West S« 
The judge said it was clear the man could have 
cept a mischievous propensity, but sentenced him to penal servi- 
tude for five years,—a heavy penalty, yet hardly too great for a 
crime which involves murder committed for 
ment. 

The long-expected Bull of the Pope against modern civilization, 


which was prepared but not issue l two years ago, appeared on the 






18th inst. It has not yet reached KE ind, but it is under- 
stood to condemn eighty separate and distinct propositions, among 


them the one which affirms that temporal power is unnecessary to 
the Papacy. The Bishops are ordered to ban and confute all such 
errors, and the Papacy may therefore be considered to have de- 
clared internecine war against progress,—which being, as the Pope 
says, irreligious, will advance notwithstanding the Bull. 


The Committee of Finance of the Austrian Reichsrath have 
arrived at the conclusion that the real deficit on the year is 
7,700,000/. ‘They adhere nevertheless to the Protectionist system, 
which the Hungarians, it is said, are eager to shake off. ‘The 
latter have to pay excessive prices for all goods manufactured 
in the German provinces of the Emperor, one among the many 
causes of their profound irritation. 


A bazaar was recently held in Liverpool for the benefit of the 
Confederate prisoners in the United States. ‘The merchants there 
being Tories, and having made fortunes by the war, blockade-run- 
ning, and the rise in cotton, are very Southern, and contributed 
17,000/., which was entrusted to Lord Wharncliffe to distribute. 
Lord Wharneliffe accordingly requested permission through Mr. 


Adams to bestow the money as intended, but only elicited from | 


Mr. Seward a sarcastic and rather ill-tempered refusal. ‘The 
American people, he says, will not regard the money thus ostenta- 


form a Ministry, all of which broke | tiously offered as “ too generous an equivalent for the de 
Lapparently submitted to terms. 
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tion. ‘I'hey ceased to be represented abroad by Mr. Seward 

The libel case of ‘ Travers v. Wilde,” in which Miss Travers 
‘ged Sir W. Wilde, of Dublin, with rape, and Lady Wild 


” 





charged her with extorting the ‘ w: ended in : 
| verdict for the plaintiff, with one farthing damages and Costs 
This implies that in the opinion of the jury Lady Wilde had been 
guilty of a libel, but that the plaintiff had very nearly deserved it. 
From the line of evidence we imagine that had Sir W. Wilde him. 
| self appeared in the box the plaintiff would not have received even 
so little, but this he omitted to do, though his own point-blank 
denial of the charges against him, could he have made it, would 
have told heavily in his favour. 


es of disgrace, 





The final decree for the transfer of the capital of Italy from 
Turin to Florence was signed on the 10th inst. ‘The army is being 
quietly reduced by about 90,000 men, who are sent to their homes 
on furlough, but can be recalled at a fortnight’s notice. General 
Bixio attacked this policy, and declared that it would be for the 
good of Italy if Venice cost her a hundred thousand lives, 4 
| deputy affirmed that even Cavour had declared Venetia worth 

50,000, whereupon General La Marmora replied that he at least 
knew Cavour, ‘‘and on the morrow of the battle of Magenta, 

when he visited the field with me, I saw his eyes full of tears.” 
| Cavour in this, as in everything else, was a true Italian, one of the 
race which will hurt no living thing unless it is in their path, who 
will spend an army for an adequate object, but regret honestly and 
| heartily every individual wound, 


The London Gazette of ‘Tuesday contains the names of the 
gentlemen appointed to the Middle -Class School Commission. They 
are Lord Taunton, Lord Stanley, Lord Lyttelton, Dean Hook, the 
Rey. F. Temple, the Rev. A. W. Thorold, and Messrs. T. D, 
| Acland, M.P., E. Baines, M.P., W. E. Forster, M.P., P. Erle, 
Q.C., and J. Storrar, M.D. The list is a good one, though we 
| regret to see that it has been arranged so as to exclude any advocate 
for State aid to middle-class education. ‘The Commissioners are 
to inquire into the state of all schools not included in the Publi 
School inquiry, and all endowments which are applied, or ought 
to be applied, to education. We cannot congratulate the Commis- 
| Sion on the task before them, some of which will be like examining 
| competitive poets, but the evidence they collect will do good, and 
| probably reveal a state of affairs as respects endowments which will 
| make the country stare. 


| Sir R. Mayne has abolished ** sandwiches.”” The poor men who 
| walk about with advertising boards have been ordered summarily 
to give up their trade, and most of the 700 so employed must 
during winter go to the workhouse. ‘Ihe decree seems excessively 
hard. Surely a man has a right to carry a parcel if he likes, and 
if a parcel, why not a board? and if a board, why not a board 
with letters on it? Suppose the men wear stiff canvas cloaks with 
the advertisements printed on them, will Sir R. Mayne prohibit 
that, or does he intend to regulate the fashions? The poor 
‘* sandwiches ” might justifiably have been kept moving, but to 
prohibit them altogether is a bit of unreasonable tyranny towards 
both them and their employers. It is an odd fancy for a man like 
Sir R. Mayne to be Czar of the Streets. 

The Rev. J. Gibson, of Abbotshall, N.B., obviously thinks 
himself a much better Christian than his Master.” He attended on 
Wednesday a meeting at Kirkealdy called to put down goods trains 
on Sunday, and, other opponents being scarce, made an onslaught 
on the English Press, declaring that if they called Sabbatarians 
Pharisees, Sabbatarians might call them the * viler sect of the 
Sadducees.” Te liked neither, but of the two he thought the 
Sadducees much the worst. His Master apparently did not, for it 
is remarkable that throughout the Gospels they alone among Jews 
Mr. Gibson must be a very stupid person, 








are left uncondemned. 
or he would not when trying to raise a laugh against editors have 
missed the point that Scribes aud Pharisees are always condemned 
together. ee 

Aun incident, said to be without precedent, has occurred at Skib- 
bereen, Cork. A priest, the Rev. Daniel Collins, has been burnt 
in effigy by a Roman Catholic population. It appears that Mr 
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The result of the year therefore was roughly (say) that two- 
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who gained a great reputation during the famine for his 


Collins, age 
mtiring exertions on behalf of the people of Skibbereen, had de- 
U ; 3 ‘ 

cameel the Fenians from the altar, aud aided the magistrates | 


in punishing the administration of unlawful oaths. So the good 
folks whom he had fed burnt him in effigy as a traitor. ‘The 
incident will probably serve to couvince the Irish Catholic Bishops 
that it is their interest to put down treason, lest it should per- 
chance put down them instead of the British Government. ‘They 
are already alarmed, and talk loudly of the ‘* Mazzinian element ” 
in Ireland. If they intend to be loyal, as we believe Rome warned 
them to be yeé 
« pegencrating ” Ireland. 


sevenths of the revenue were raised by taxation and five-sevenths 
by loans, and that there remained a surplus over expenditure of 
seven millions sterling. 


For the current year Mr. Fessenden estimates pon the basis of 
the first quarter expired in September. He believes the receipts 
from taxation will be 72,000,000/. without his proposed changes in 
Jegislation, from which he hopes to gain 10,000,000/. more, or 
in all 82,000,000/, while he estimates his year’s expenditure at 
| 179,146,000/., leaving some 100,000,000/. to be provid «1 by loans. 


| Ry Pe’ * ais i “0 7 ,/ 
ars since, they will greatly simplify the work of He hopes therefore to raise some four-ninths of the current year's 


| revenue by taxation and five-ninths by loans. 


| 


The Times seems to take a positive pleasnre in displaying its | 


Mr. Fessenden tells us that the total amount of the currency 


ignorance of the facts of the war in Georgia. It has once asserted | proper, that is, notes that do not bear interest, is 400,000,000 
that Sherman was besieged in Atlanta, contrary to the fact ; it has | dollars, with a reserve of 59 millions more which may be issued 


asserted that Sherman, besieged in Atlanta, and unable to retreat 
upon Chattanooga, began a retreat upon the Atlantic, in the face of 


at special times,—say in all 90 millions sterling. There are 
besides some interest-bearing notes some 210,000,000 dollars (or 


the fact that when he began his offensive campaign no Confederate | say 42,000,000/.), some of which he thinks are partially used as 
army capable of keeping the field: was within a hundred miles of currency, but this can searcely be so to any great extent. The 


his army! The Times has again said this week, ‘** We know that 
his (Sherman's) apparent rashness is excused by the fact that Sher- 
man was unable to retreat on the way by which he came.” Now, 
what really took place ? Hood crossed the Chattahoochee and moved 
north upon Sherman’s communications, that is, upon the way by 
which Sherman came. Leaving a garrison in Atlanta, Sherman 
moved out after Hood along the way by which he invaded Georgia, 





and to such purpose that Hood, after reeling back from a dash at | 
Allatoona and holding Dalton for a moment, found himself obliged 


to leave the way by which Sherman had come quite clear, and make 
his own way across country to Gadsden. Sherman, who could not 
retreat or advance as he pleased, according to the Times, actually 
followed on the track of [foo] as far as Gaylesville. ‘There he 
halted till he saw Hool committed to the project of invading 
Tennessee, when he resolved to invade Georgia, for while the 
defence of the vital points in Tennessee was provided for, Georgia 
was uncovered from the mountains to the sea by the eccentric 
march of Hood. It is beneath the dignity of the Times and the 
place it occupies to try to save the Confederates by falsely de- 
preciating their foes. 

Mr. Fessenden’s report is, on the whole, more favourable to the 
Northern finauce than was expected. With regard to the past 
year ended 30th June, 1863, the receipts have been far above the 
estimates, and the estimates for the current year ended 30th 
June, 1864, show—if we reckon five dollars to the pound sterling, 
which is of course now not true, but may be fairly assumed at 
least as a measure of the power of the country to bear taxation— 
that the North will raise this year 80 millions sterling by taxa- 
tion alone and without loans. For the year ended 30th June, 1863, 
the account shows :— 

REVENUE WITHOUT Loans. 





Estimates. Actual. 
Customs ........ ssivese BOE BISNOG ovens niin £20,463,000 
sectacscus jacenoone ST TO:  cccvsisinn ane 117,000 
Internal Revenue ...... RE BIG Oe  sincosesvciveree 21,948,000 
Miscellaneous ......... SINS knsiennicncoun 9,502,000 
¢ Bost Vax......000 2 iawn ete si 95,000 
£31,445,000 £52,125,000 


{n other words, the North raised without loans a revenue of 21 
millions sterling more than was estimated at the beginning of the 
year. Part of this is due no doubt to an increase of revenue 
duties, though Mr. Fessenden admits that they have recently done 
more to decrease importation than to increase revenue, and partly to 
the “miscellaneous” revenue, which was swelled much beyond what 
can be expected again. But still the increase of yield in “ internal 


revenue,” which includes income-tax, was very great. In the same 


paper currency of the North may perhaps be said to amount to a 
hundred millions sterling in nominal value. 


The report of the Secretary to the Navy is also one of great 
interest. IIe dwells at length on the difficulty of adequately 
blockading Wilmington or the mouths of Cape Fear River, the two 
mouths being forty miles apart, and the water shoaly, which will 
prevent its capture, he says, until the army can co-operate with the 
navy. Fifty steamers have been employed in this blockade, 
and Mr, Welles says they have captured 65 vessels, valued at 
13,000,000 dollars, or 2,606,000/., during the year. The whole 
navy consists of 671 ships of 510,596 tons, and carrying 4,610 
guns, of which 71 are iron-clads. Since March, 1861, 141 steamers 
and 62 iron-clads have been constructed. ‘The actual inerease in 
the last year, deducting losses, has been 83 vessels, carrying 167 
guns, and having a total tonnage of 12,429 tons; the deducted loss 
during the year has been 26 vessels, holding 146 guns, and con- 
taining a tonnage of 13,084 tons. Since March, 1861, the ton- 
nage of the navy has been very newly doubled, the number of 
guns has been increased more than one-third, and 62 out of 
the 71 iron-clads constructed, in other words, all the real 
power of the navy, has been since added. The largest iron-clads 
are 4,000-ton vessels with 14 guns each. 


Although several parcels of gold have been withdrawn for 
transmission to Alexandria, the return of the Bank of Eng- 
land is favourable, the stock of bullion having increased by 
185,049/. The amount now held is 14,507,7601. The reserve is 
9,740,3301, or 146,334/. in excess of the previous week. The 
bullion held by the Bank of France rather exceeds 14,560,000/., 
being about 500,000/. more than the supply held last week. The 
Directors have therefore reduced their minimum rate of discount 
to 44 per cent. 





On Saturday last Consols left off at 894 4 for money ; 
89} for account. Yesterday the closing prices were :—For delivery, 


891 3; for time, 894 4. 


and ai 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the following prices :— 


Friday, Dec. lf. Friday, 1) 
Greek ee oo e ‘ * 223 oe 23} 
Do. Coupons .. ee ee o- - +e - 
Mexicau so oe “ oe oe ee 293 29 
Spanish Passive os - es Siy od 323 
Do. Certificates oe ee oe ee 14} iy 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe oe oe 70 70} 
Ri Re as 72} 724 
»  Consolidés,, oe oo oo a 474 = 1s 





year Mr. Fessenden raised by loans 123,613,000/., also above the | 
estimate by 5,000,000/. sterling, so that the total revenue raised in 
the year was upwards of 175 millions sterling. ‘The expenditure 
was also much below the estimate, which shows how vague hitherto 
have been the estimates formed a year beforehand. In the year 
ended last June the expenditure was as follows :— 











Civil Service cccccsccece pipeipiinakamntiahins ’ £551,000 
Pensions and Indians........ ranean Re 1,503,000 
. 138,158,000 
N: 17,146,000 
Interest on Debt ........ eunvesani pevnunieenns . 10,737,000 
£168,095,000 





The following were the closing prices of the leading Briti-h 


| Railways yesterday and on Friday week : — 


Friday, Dee. 16 Friday, Dec 2). 

Caledonian .. ow - w ee eo 151} 131% 
Great Eastera oe ee oe oo oe 43} 43) 
Great Northern .. ee ee _ ee 135} ess 15! 
Great Western... .. ee ee ee oe 7 ‘ 79; 
West Midland, Oxford -. oe oe 5B os ov 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe o- 116} _ 116] 
London and Brighton a ow oe 106 on 106 
London and North-Western oe oe es 1203 oe 121 
London and South-Western oo oe eo 97 oe 97) 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe oe 35h oo 39 
Midland oe oe oe os oe oo 139 os m9, 
North-Kastern, Berwick . oe oe os 114 114} 

Do. York oo oe oe oo 104} 1434 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
DRY, shrewd tenacity has always been the characteristic 


of Mr. Lincoln’s Messages, and the one transmitted to | 


Congress on 6th December, is drier, shrewder, and more 
tenacious than ever. 
him to write eloquently or to conceal the process of slow 
thinking so visible between the lines of all his compositions, 
has made him a little more confident in the success of his own 
views, a little less apprehensive lest there should be any fatal 


divergence between the will of the electors and hisown. This 


time the people is not quite so absolutely master as it was 
last year. Then its decree was apparently considered equal to 
a moral law, now the President, though he has not emanci- 
pated his judgment, has at least regained the control of his 
own conscience. ‘It is the people who in the end must 
decide,’ he said only a year ago, but this time, ‘If the 
people should, by whatever mode or means, make it an 
Executive duty to re-enslaye the enfranchised, another, not 
I, must be their instrument to propose it.” ‘‘I,’’ one per- 
ceives, have divined that in this matter of slavery there is a 
law higher than the will of the people, which ‘‘I,” at the 
cost of dethronement or otherwise, intend henceforth to obey. 
Two years more of power and Mr. Lincoln will probably an- 
nounce what he already dimly perceives, that the place of 
rulers is in the front, that it is his duty to lead, and not merely 
to follow, and that the essence of self-government is the right 
of changing guides, not of declaring that the mass will rush 
on leaderless. Already he has stepped out of the crowd 
enough to be visible, and proposes three distinct steps for- 


His re-election, while it has not taught | 


| cheated will skin the rich alive. 


} 


tie 
It is a shrew: 
and subject to the provisoes which now limit cottlannect a 
| probably work well, make the Federal bonds what Connie 
'are in England—the single investment for widow mole 
and all manner of trusts. 
| For the rest, the President with his usual sing] 
| purpose confines himself to a consistent “ pegging moar oe 
will not, he says, suggest new terms of peace. Mr. Davis would 
not accept them, and for others than Mr. Davis he “ mean 
simply to say that the war will cease on the part of the 
Government whenever it shall cease on the part of those who 
began it,” being precisely the terms every monarchy in 
Europe always offers to rebels. He will amnesty everybod 
even those specially exempted from amnesty, he will take 
away no State security, he imposes no restriction on the poli- 
tical powers of those who submit, but submit they shal] 
visibly, and first of all. Nor will he alter the confiscation law. 
except by individual pardons, nor will he withdraw or modify 
the emancipation proclamation. He will simply war on untit 
they who began the war have given it up, holding as sternly 
as any Roman patrician that the only policy for the Union jg 
“« parcere subjectis sed debellare superbos,’’—to spare the submis. 
sive, but war out the proud. He believes that he has the 
means. For men there are, he declares, more than ever 
there were, the lists showing nearly a quarter of a milliog 
more voters in 1864 than in 1860, and for means, “ the 
resources of the Union are unexhausted, and believed to 
| be inexhaustible.” True the public debt was on the Ist Jul 
| last 348,000,000/., may on Ist July next be 448,000,0002., 
| exclusive, we fear, of currency,—but then the revenue has 
risen from 12,000,000/. a year to 52,000,0001., the difference 
lat 5 per cent. twice covering the debt, immigration goes on 


8, minors, 





ward—to abolish slavery by an act beyond assault from State | rapidly, there are 134,000,000 acres of surveyed land open to 
legislatures, to declare slave-traders “‘ enemies of the human | settlement, the Atlantic and Pucific Railroad advances, new 
race,”’ 7. ¢., persons below the operation of international laws, | mines of gold, silver, and cinnabar are incessantly discovered ; 
liable to be surrendered or executed though their offence was/|the ‘steady expansion of population, improvement, and 
not committed within American jurisdiction, and to place much | Governmental institutions over the new and unoccupied por- 
of the national debt under the protection, so to speak, of an} tions of our country have scarcely been checked, much less 
entail. The American Constitution contains one remarkable | impeded or destroyed by our great civil war,”—and in short 
provision which has hitherto been inoperative, but which may | there is in the President’s mind no limit to material means, 
under certain circumstances invest Congress with some of the | There is a limit nevertheless, man having the power, as the 
powers of a Parliament. That body can propose to change | Turks have shown, of outstripping by his waste even the 
the Constitution whenever opinion is sufficiently unanimous | bounty of Nature in her most extravagant moods, but this proud 
to admit of a vote by a majority of two-thirds. The Presi- | roll-call of resources of which Americaus never weary, has 





dent believes that this time has almost arrived, and urges this 
Congress to anticipate what he saysits successor will certainly 
do, and make the abolition of slavery part of the Constitution. 
No State could then re-introduce it, any more than it could 
introduce hereditary power or privilege, and the slaves will 
be beyond attack even if a single State should attempt, as 
Arkansas once did, to re-enslave them. Any doubt as to the 
State power must be settled by an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, and the first act of the President after his Message was, 
as a practical comment on his meaning, to appoint Mr. Chase,— 
lawyer, financier, and determined abolitionist,—Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the single great functionary in the 
Union who is beyond removal. ‘The second proposal was sug- 
gested doubtless by the Almeida incident, a slave-dealer of 
that name escaped from Cuba having been arrested by the 
President’s own order, as a person below the operation 
of laws, ‘‘enemy of the human race,” as he says, aud sur- 
rendered for punishment to Spain. Its effect, if accepted, 
will be to make the municipal law of the Union which 
prescribes death for slave-dealing beyond the confines of the 
Union, and under which Captain Gordon was hung in New 
York, applicable likewise to all foreigners living within the 
States. The third proposal will seem to English financiers a 
strange one, but it is not without a precedent. A desire to 
secure more permanence for wealth than their system naturally 
allows has been frequently displayed by American politicians. 
The old Homestead Bill certainly contained, and the new 
Homestead Bill, we believe, contains, a clause exempting the 


none the less a great meaning. Faith is the source of strength, 
and the wearisome faith in his means which the President 
exhibits gives him strength to persist to the end. Till the 
Union is exhausted, till all the wealth of the twenty faithful 
States—note as characteristic that he gives the list not geo- 
graphically but alphabetically, having just read them out ofa 
book—and of territories like Nevala and Dacotah, Idaho and 
Montana, regions of which we in Europe can scarcely re- 
| call the names has disappeared,—till the gold mines, and the 
silver mines, and the mines of cinnabar are all worked out, 
the President will goon, will in his lumbering but intelligible 
phrase ‘‘ present the abandonment of arms to the national 
authority on the part of the insurgents as the only indispen- 
sable condition to ending the war on the part of Government,” 
will in fact offer quarter, but not negotiate. There is some- 
thing in that steady bovine persistence, that resolve so iron 
that it cannot even bend to make phrases, which is infinitely 
impressive to spectators, which in the South must create, 
more even than defeat in the field, a sense of the hopelessness 
of the contest. You may face any man however superior in 
strength, but the bravest will not stand up to the locomotive. 
The President does not boast, shows no hate, indulges in 
no cries of triumph over the “ steady advance of our armies,” 
threatens no foreign power, makes no prophecies of speedy 
success, comforts the people with no assurances of a Utopian 
future, but as if impelled by a force other than his own will 
slides quietly but irresistibly along the rails. He is in his 
groove and moving, and those who are in his path must ride 








homestead and fifty acres round it, house, crops, and tools, | 
from seizure for any debt whatever, whether due to the in- | 
dividual or the State, and Mr. Lincoln simply extends a prin- | 
ciple already admitted from real to personal estate. The | 
object of the extension is of course twofold—to increase the | 
value of the national securities by investing them with pri- 
vileges attached hitherto only to property under settlement, | 
anl so to tempt the small frecholders, the ultimate governing | 
class, into purchasing them, that repudiation shall be impos- | 
sible. If they, those quiet, thrifty, dour farmers can once | 
be brought to see that Federal bonds are better security for | 
dollars than the family chest, the dread of repudiation ends, | 
for the farmers before they will suffer themselves to be 


| always in such crises hit on the right man.” 


with him, or lie flat, or retreat, must at all events recognize 
that it is they and not he who are to move out of the appointed 
course. Mr. Hawthorne, who detested Mr. Lincoln for his 
want of refinement, once doubted audibly whether his detesta- 
tion was right, for, said he, ‘I have noticed that the people 
When the 
smoke of this struggle ceases to make English eyes smart, 
they also, we believe, will recognize that the intuition of the 
man of genius was truer than his taste. 


MR. COBDEN’S FINANCE. 


F Mr. Cobden had ever taken office he would have gained, 
we imagine, greatly in all the characteristics of a states- 
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ps0 Responsibility would have given him the valuable | good tax to Government; (2) that besides the tax and expense 
+ of shaking himself free from those unfortunate yet to of collecting it, which is an expense equally attending 





it 0 : ; . : , 
= extent necessary connections forced upon all men who direct taxes, the public have ultimately to pay interest to the 
a engaged, though in different fields, in assaulting positions | importers on the advance of the duty. So far as these 

objections go, no doubt they may have some weight, espe- 


fortified by time and precedent. Poverty, it is said, makes 
men acquainted with strange bedfellows. And similarly it| cially the latter. But they have no weight at all compared 
ig true, beyond all doubt, that agitation makes men ac- | with the objection to protective duties, which supply motives 
inted with strange companions in arms. It is not easy | for producing or preparing commodities where they can be 
for a Reform association to ignore a Ballot association. It is| produced or prepared at less advantage, and so ensure a 
pot always practicable for an Anti-Church-Rate Society to | positive loss of power. The objection that Customs duties 
avoid respectful co-operation with an Anti-State-Church | prevent what we may call freedom of consumption as dis- 
gociety ; and the Free Trade League felt compelled to treat | tinguished from freedom of production is true; and to fol- 
the Liverpool Financial Reform Association with more respect | low out the old illustration, it is like deliberately increasing 
n it deserved. If Mr. Cobden had ever taken office he|to the community the cost of Lord Westbury’s legal de- 
so have been compelled to dissolve these irregular con- cisions or of Mr. Dickens’s works of humour in order to leave 
ections. He would have felt distinctly where the mere senti- a balance over for the Government,—a course which might in- 
po of sympathy with uphill reformers ought to cease, | jure either those gentlemen only, or the public only, or both, a 
god how different is respect for men’s motives, from practical question which must depend on the strength of the demand for 
assistance extended to their aims. He has never learned this a peculiar — ws this bears no analogy whatever 
lesson. The cobweb ties which make a reformer in one| to the disastrous result of supplying a motive to a man com- 
direction loth to repudiate innovation that looks like reform | petent for one task to attempt another for which he is incompe- 
ina similar direction, fetter and control him still. tent ;—or, which is the same thing, for a country competent 
Here is : _ ef an — oe ve er of opgpageer een to ores ey a or pe — 
theLiverpool Financial Reform Association, which, if it means is a misfortune no dou 1at the cost of sugar is enhance 
anything at all, means that that association is praiseworthy for the children of the poor, to whom it would be highly 
for proposing a change which would render it simply impos- nutritious, while they can obtain peppermint, which is at 
sible to tax the working classes of this country at all. ‘T'o| best useless to them, at its natural price. Freedom of con- 
abolish completely Customs and Excise duties, that is, as the | sumption is a benefit ;—but it is a very inconsiderable benefit 
association state it, forty millions sterling of taxation, or nearly | as compared with freedom from protective duties which not 
two-thirds of the whole, means to rely completely on direct | only enhance the cost of commodities but waste the powers of 
taxation, and we need not point out that an income-tax on | nature. 
daily or ‘weekly wages, if it could be raised at all, would be} Again, the accumulation of interest on the advance of 
almost entirely spent in the mere process of collection. Mr.| Customs duties is a loss which does not accompany direct 
9 aoe once age = tax the — _ —_—_ —— So ye the a financiers om 
y a house-tax, a plan which, as we showed at the|it to the extent of saying that for every penny gaine 
time, is not a plan of direct taxation at all, but one of the| by Government the consumer loses Sd. they talk nonsense. 
most odious and expensive forms of indirect taxation. The | Not long ago the Government took 5d. per pound off the tea 
effect of it as to all the small houses, and houses let room by | duties, which according to the Liverpool financiers should have 
room, is merely that the landlord compounds for the rate, and| reduced the price of tea by a shilling, or at all events in a 
= an — age to the Bag cee“ = —_— se —, greater — — += cor -tagp = = 
e occupiers by way of compensating himself for the ad-| would no longer accumulate. at was the result ? 1e 
vance. ‘This is the precise evil in a most exaggerated form | price of tea fell only 4d., the other penny being absorbed by 
which the Liverpool Financial Reform Association denounces | increased demand. The Liverpool financiers simply do them- 
in the operation of the Customs and Excise duties,—that it| selves harm by their foolish and exaggerated statemeuts. 
takes much more out of the pockets of the people than it gives | The mere cost of collecting the Customs duties certainly does 
to the Government. In a word, the proposal to abolish | not exceed even the present cost of collecting a direct tax. If 
— a — er ok means a. of _ —— = oer — —— to the masses, what the cost of 
raise the whole taxation of the country from the middle and | collecting it might be no one knows. 
= classes, or to force us into abandoning all effective! So much for the favourable side of the agitation to which 
ilitary and naval defence by cutting off once for all the| Mr. Cobden has lent such injudicious sanction. But what 
sources of its supply. Whichever of the two things the/| can be said on the other side,—in favour of Customs duties? 
Liverpool financiers really wish, it is equally imprudent and | Why, that in two respects at least they have a vast advantage 
mischievous that Mr. Cobden should lend them any of the} over direct taxation. First, they are the only possible forms 
sanction of his great sagacity and veteran fame. of self-taxation,—in other words, the only taxes you can 
Mr. Cobden writes to these speculative and visionary re-| avoid paying if you please without losing your liberty,—or 
nt P ty paying u you Pp sy y 
formers as if there were really a common element between his} that can be so timed, if you do pay them, as to meet the con- 
former and their present aims. Yet he points out that his object | venience and resources of the taxed. Not only is this a pri- 
was strictly limited to abolishing protective duties, that is, | vilege worth paying for, but it probably saves more than it 
duties which have the effect of interfering with the natural | costs. The poor man who is compelled to pay the tax-gatherer 
laws of production, and causing something to be made or done | at the cost of pawning his goods at a ruinous rate of interest 
in one place which could be made or done at greater natural | is obviously in a far worse position than the poor man who 
advantage in another. This is an economical evil of quite a| can abstain from paying the tax on tea, or sugar, or tobacco, 
different order of wastefulness from any caused merely by in- | or as much of it as he pleases, till he gets a good job of work. 
- : y y Y : * good joo o 
direct taxation. If you encourage England to grow corn | It is a real economy to him to be able to choose his time and 
which she could obtain at far less cost to herself by manufac-| mode of paying a tax, instead of being liable to the tax- 
turing cotton with which to buy the corn from Poland or | gatherer’s abrupt demands. In this way indirect taxation as 
_— America, you waste power as much asif you deliberately | a means of taxing the poorer classes far more than defrays 
paid a great price to keep steam engines at work in turning | its own expense. 
wheels to which nothing is attached, or to keep Lord West-| And next, indirect taxation is the only feasible mode of 
bury employed on humorous periodicals—in which he might | taxing consumers as distinct from productive accumulators. 
doubtless reach a respectable standard of excellence—while | You cannot ask professional or working men to return only 
Mr. Dickens was set to work on Bankruptcy Law Reform, in| their rate of expenditure and withhold all the income they lay 
which he would probably never even learn his own ignorance. | by. And yet it is a great object, economically speaking, not 
The case of indirect taxation is entirely distinct if levied | to tax the habit of saving, which enriches the country and 
only on commodities not produced in the country which exacts | extends its power of further production, but rather to tax the 
these taxes. Of course the effect is to take something from | scale of expenditure which (except so far as it is the neces- 
the “ world’s surplus wealth ” for the use of the Government, | sary expenditure of producing labourers) is no benefit to the 
and to take more of that surplus wealth than the Government | country. This purpose indirect taxation, and indirect taxation 
actually gets,—but to what sort of taxation does not the same | alone, can effect. Every act of expenditure on taxed goods 
objection more or less apply? The only disadvantage of Cus- is a contribution in proportion to the amount of consumption, 
toms duties as compared with direct taxes are the following: | and though of course it tells on the consumption of neces- 
—(1) That Customs duties no doubt supply a motive for | saries by productive labourers as well, by far the larger part 
consuming one sort of commodity rather than another,—for | of it is a tax on unproductive consumption. 
consuming meat, or butter, or eggs, for instance, which now With these very important items of consideration in favour 
pay no duty in England, rather than tea or sugar which pay a | of indirect taxation, we must say we think that side of the argu- 
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ment preponderates greatly, even without the consideration 
that there is no other economical mode known to us of reach- 
ing the millions. And we cannot help doubting whether Mr. 
Cobden really favours this fanatical Liverpool Association as 
much as he seems to do in this correspondence. We cannot 
help suspecting that his arritre pensée is to encourage any 
and every machinery which can be set to work to reduce the 
taxation, zx order to reduce the expenditure on the defences 
of the country ;—and not that he seriously approves of the 
particular nostrum of this association for raising all the 
taxation of the country from the most oppressive tax we have, 
and in some respects also the tax most unfriendly to economical 
habits ;—still less that he wishes to see the middle and richer 
classes alone paying the taxes of the country, while he urges 
us to give the working class the sole power to spend them. 


EMPEROR LAY’S BLUE-BOOK. 
NV R. HORATIO LAY, the gentleman who recently made 
Bi aclutch at the Imperial throne of China, and missed 
it by a hairsbreadth, has published a pamphlet to explain the 
failure of his attempt. It is in the form of a letter to Earl 
Russell, and though entirely superfluous, except as a despatch 
to the Foreign Office, who gave him his secret instructions 
and may be irritated at his want of success, is most valuable 
political reading. Mr. Lay seems to have thought it advisable 
to defend himself from the charge of mismanagement before 
the public also, but he entirely mistakes his position in their 
eyes. Nobody out of the Foreign Office accuses him of any- 
thing except of being one of the ablest, most honourable, and 
most determined of those Anglo-Asiatics who have from time 
to time endeayoured to impose upon this country dominion 
she does not want, responsibilities she would rather avoid, 
and power she is unable to exercise without neglecting more 
urgent and binding claims. It is the Government which re- 
quires defence for having attempted to acquire the sovereignty 
of China without consulting Parliament or informing the 
nation, and Mr. Lay will hardly affirm that he has cleared 
the Foreign Office of the charge. On the contrary, his 
private bluebook will, we believe, convince every man who 
reads it that the view maintained in this journal was correct 
from beginning to end; that Mr. Lay formed in 1863 a deli- 
berate and well-conceived plan for obtaining the ‘ guidance” 
and ‘‘ control” of the Chinese Government ; for ‘‘ beginning 
the work there,” as he says in one place, ‘ which we have 
commenced in India;’’ for becoming, as he says in another 
place, ‘‘ middleman between the Government of China and all 
foreign Powers ;” that this plan was laid before Lord Palmers- 





ton, and in principle cordially approved ; that it was accepted, | 


promoted, and acted on by that very inept person Sir Frederick 
Bruce, and that it only failed because the British Minister 
at Pekin was Mr. Lay’s inferior in firmness, keenness, and 
knowledge of the Chinese. It is pleasant of course to read 
such a confirmation of our statements, but from the first 
among those who know Asia there never was any doubt of the 
truth, any suspicion or hope that Mr. Lay was acting inde- 
pendently. Anglo-Asiatics, who dare all things else, have 
one ever present fear. ‘hey will break up a dynasty to re- 
cover a debt of a shilling, annex an empire to punish the re- 
fusal of a ceremonial bow, pulverize the civilization of millions 
rather than leave a salt lake unexplored, assume any Asiatic 
government, risk the hostility of any Asiatic race, accept thecom- 
mand of any Asiatic army, but neither the hope of power, nor 
the crave for emolument, nor the thirst for reputation, nor even 
their own fanaticism for the spread of civilization, will tempt 
them to act for an hour in opposition to the policy of their 
own country. They will rather see a rich colony conquered 
by themselves given away, as Sir S. Raffles did, because a 
public remonstrance would have injured English prestige; 
fling up a vizierat, as Ouseley did, because the King asked 
him to impede a British design; or declare, as Rajah Brooke 
did, that sovereignty meant nothing to him if he was to lose 
his rights as a British citizen. Mr. Lay did even more than 
these men. After years of labour and effort, with the prize 
just within his grasp, with his dream almost visibly fulfilled, 
with an ambition such as stirs conquerors burning in his veins, 


he offered, rather than England should forfeit the glorious | 


prize, to give up the prospect of exercising imperial power, 
and abandon the mayoralty of the Pekin Palace to Captain 
Osborn, by making him instead of himself immediate agent 
of the Emperor. It was not very probable that such a min 
would be found acting in Asia independently of his own 
Government, but it is as well that England should kuow how 
thoroughly that Government approved his scheme. 

If anybody, blinded by Mr. Layard’s serene chatter about 


‘Chinese employés,” and ‘ British irresponsibility for Eng- | 





|lishmen in the service of the Government of Pekin,” 9 i 
the right of all governments to choose their own poll 
thinks that Mr. Lay was simply a private adventurer 
he had better real this pamphlet. Those who study 3 
will find that Mr. Lay peremptorily refused to move ‘es an 
without the consent of the British Government, that Lora 
Palmerston advised, after hearing his plans, the issue of the 
Order in Council allowing British officers to take service in 
China, that Earl Russell upon Mr. Bruce’s representations 
agreed to waive many forms and assume much responsibility 
rather than delay the despatch of the fleet, that the British 
' Minister pressed the plan on Prince Kung, and that final] 
every word of the astounding arrangement between Prince Kuno 
and Mr. Lay, under which Mr. Lay was invested with power 
to make any agreement which he thought for the advantage of 
| China, and under which, as he says, he, working with but not 
under the Regent, began to “organize” a great “ service,” 
| was submitted to Sir F. Bruce and approved by him! They 
| will see that the same Minister actually told the American 
Envoy that his plan of action was to “thrust the Chinese on 
Lay,” and leave him to manage, ¢.¢., govern, them in the 
| interest of Europe. They will find, moreover, that the scheme 
under which Mr. Lay was to have been as much master of the 
| Chinese—it is his own simile—as a schoolmaster is of his 
'children, was within a hairsbreadth of being carried out, and 
| would have been carried out, but that Sir F. Bruce at the 
‘eleventh hour knocked out the key-stone, as Mr. Lay avers from 
| simple fear of trouble, but as we think from that ad a slow per- 
| ception that the plan involved turning China into another India, 
|The Chinese, at their wits’ end to resist the Taepings, had in 
| 1863 begun to create an Anglo-Chinese force, which, as Mr. Lay 
knew, would release them from all apprehension. He de- 
| manded therefore that this force should be responsible only to 
| the Emperor, upou whom the Minister or himself could always 
fact with effect. Sir F. Bruce agreed, remarking shrewdly 
that “so long as the local governors can obtain on 
their own terms foreign officers, and steamers  officered 
by foreigners, sufficient to repel the insurgents, it is 
‘idle to expect that the Government at Pekin will undertake 
the organization of an Imperial force either on land or on the 
sea.””’ The Chinese, however, persisted in placing Major Gor- 
don under the local Foutais, Sir F. Bruce vacillated and gave 
way, Nankin was captured, and “almost the first words uttered 
to Mr. Lay at the Foreign Board were these :—‘ The state 
of matters here is such and such. Our policy, we don’t mind 
telling you, is this: —In the morning we are weak and yield to all 
demands, but by the evening we recover our strength, and then 
we ignore everything,’ with a significant nod.” After a scene 
reported by Captain Osborn in a letter of inimitable humour and 
| picturesqueuess, in which the Chinese Foreign Board constantly 
| repudiated the words they had uttered five minutes before, and 
| lied with a presence of mind which Captain Osborn can hardly 
|help admiring, the agreement was openly repudiated on the 
| ground of a change of policy, really because the Mandarins once 
more felt themselves strong. Mr. Lay made one more despairing 
effort. With a nobleness only possible to his class, he offered 
to give up every word in the agreement which referred to 
himself, to make Captain Osborn all in all if only the Govern- 
ment would keep faith ; but the Mandarins refused, and undera 
profusion of assurances of friendship he quitted Pekin. Nine 
days afterwards he, the man who apart altogether from this 
affair had built up the customs revenue of China, was “ curtly 
dismissed,” and the only imperial project framed in this gene- 
ration came silently to an end. 

We cannot blame Prince Kung. Reading this pamphlet by 
the light of all previous despatches, we have no more doubt 
that Mr. Lay intended to be Mayor of the Palace in China 
than we doubt that his motive was to benefit that country 
and to aggrandize his own. We question if he would have 
borne much control from the Regent himself, any more than 
from the provincials whom he so entirely despised. In 
deed he says so himself in almost so many words :—‘ The 
Chinese Government was too rotten a reed to lean upon, and 
the foundations of the structure I was endeavouring to build 
‘up had to be artificially created. My position was that ofa 
foreigner engaged by the Chinese Government to perform 
certain work for them, not under them. I need scarcely 
| observe in passing that the notion of a gentleman acting under 
an Asiatic barbarian is preposterous. I was not a Chinese 
official, but a foreign adviser without rank, but with a high 
and influential position, because trusted in and honoured.” 
He is quite right, as every Anglo-Asiatic knows, but then 
‘that is not the attitude a native potentate once relieved 
from the fear of destruction can be expected to tolerate. 
Mr. Lay would of all mankind probably make the .best 
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the throne of China, but he can scarcely expect a! perfectly independent colony, and it had no irrevocable 
Regent to help to seat him on it. The instant the constitution till 1856. If in 1853 the Crown had no 
ces of the agreement were perceived it was certain legislative power iu the Cape Colony, had it therefore none 
e Kung would evade it, and we do not know that a | in Natal? Mr. Stephen on behalf of Dr. Colenso boldly says, 
Court would have been much more straightforward, | “ No.” Natal in 1853 was governed by a Legislative Council 
The real blame, as it seems to us, rests with our own Govern- established by a revocable charter from the Crown, and Mr. 
ment and its agents, who first supported a scheme involving a | Stephen contends that though the Crown could revoke the 
‘shtful addition to our responsibilities without consulting | charter it could not legislate so long as the charter was in 
Parliament, then allowed Mr. Layard to say that Britain was | force. In this view of the case, which, however, seems to be 
not responsible, then fell back from Mr. Lay in the very hour of answered by the 6 and 7 Vic., cap. 13, it will be necess ry to 
trial, and finally compelled him to explain why he bungled | consider whether, to quote the Lord Chancellor, there is “a 
the scheme with which they have all along professed to have | legal Bishop of Natal or a legal Metropolitan,” and whether 
nothing todo. Mr. Lay offered them empire, and they smiled, | both are not alike ‘a mere baseless fabric from beginning to 
then frowned, and then required him to explain the catastrophe | end.” If the Court holds that the Crown had power to create 
their own frown had produced. ‘Three words to Mr. Lay, ‘‘It an Ecclesiastical Court in Natal, what is the Court of the 
won't do,” would have stopped the scheme in the beginning, as | Metropolitan, —a Court of the Cape or of Natal? It sits in 
many to Sir F. Bruce, “ Lay must succeed,” would have made the one, and its judgment affects the other. The same ques- 
it successful; but neither were uttered, the Ministry being | tion is raised by the terms of Dr. Gray’s patent, which, 
willing to incur the responsibility of increasing Her Majesty’s | like most other legal documents, seems to be very ivfelici- 
subjects to six hundred millions, yet reluctant to take the | tously worded. It is not necessary to pursue this branch of 
slightest step towards securing the result they all the while | the subject — We have —— eae to con- 
desired. | Vince our readers that even on this point the Lords of the 
We have not said anything upon the relations between | Council have no casy task before them. 
Pekin and London, which Mr. Lay describes with a lucidity | There is, however, quite another view of the subject, which 
we cannot think discreet, but we may venture on one disagree- | seems to have been adopted by the Council in “ Long v. the 
able prophecy. So puffed up is the Chinese Government | Bishop of Cape Town.” The members of the Church of Eng- 
with its victories over the rebels, that early in 1863 we were | land in a colony are not an Established Church, but simply a 
on the eve of a fourth war with China, the French Minister | voluntary society governed by so much of the law of England 
having almost declared hostilities, and Sir F. Bruce ‘not | as is applicable to them there. On this both the warring 
being able to see” how he could avoid supporting him. The | Bishops seem to agree. But then the questions to be decided 
inflation has been increased by Mr. Lay’s departure, and | become absolutely innumerable. Of this, however, there is 
unless all our history in Asia is a myth, within three years | no doubt, that the Privy Council oe haere nothing which 
our troops will be once more on their road to Pekin. i they are not absolutely obliged to decide, and if the Church 
, - |} in Africa is a voluntary socicty all its officials are rather arbi- 
BISHOP COLENSO’S APPEAL. | trators than judges. Their decisions therefore, like those, for 
r the greater number of human quarrels, if one can once | instance, of the Wesleyan Conference, can only be enforced 
really get to the bottom of the facts of the ease, if one can | through the medium of the ordinary civil courts. Is it possible 
only be certain what the disputants have said and done, it is toler- | that the Queen can have consented to act as final arbitrator 
ably easy to see which of them is in the right, or at all events | of a voluntary socicty ? Can any court of law be placed in 
which of them is least in the wrong. The quarrel between the | such a position? We can readily understand how the Arch- 
Bishops of Cape Town and Natal is, however, not one of this | bishop of Canterbury can occupy such a position without loss 
kind. The elaborate arguments which occupied the attention | of dignity, and that seems to afford a good reason why the 
of the Privy Council for four days, and were on the whole as} Crown in its patent transferred the “ final appeal” to the 
concise as they were learned, have at least enabled the public | Archbishop. If the Crown when it ereated Drs. Gray and 
to understand the facts, and the better the facts are understood | Colenso Bishops was not legislating, but simply laying down 
the more doubtful docs the law appear. And it is to be| rules for the guidance of the African Church, which affect 
observed that the merits of the quarrel have not yet been so | only Churchmen who have voluntarily entered that society, 
much as stirred. The Privy Council as yet has only been! then why should not the Crown make just what rules it 
considering the preliminary question whether it has any | pleased? No doubt Dr. Colenso says that he never has 
jurisdiction to try the case at all, and the arguments have| agreed to such a rule as that the Archbishop shall be 
been addressed only to that point. It is not until the Court| the final arbitrator of the South African Church, Me 
has been convinced that it has power to try the case that it|says he never read Bishop Gray’s patent, but when he 
will undertake to determine whether Dr. Gray gave the | accepted his own patent he knew he was to be subject to 
Bishop of Natal a fair trial and arrived at a just judgment. Bishop Gray as Metropolitan, and if he had ever given the 
In fact, however, this apparently harmless question | matter a thought he must have known that the powers of the 
whether the Privy Council has any power to try the case | Metropolitan would be defined in his patent. Probably he 
ralse3 questions perfectly new, which can only be decided by | never did give the matter a thought, but before he took the 
reference to the first principles of civil and ecclesiastical | oath of canonical obedience he should have done so, and he 
law, and are so obscure that one almost doubts whether the| can hardly be allowed to plead his ignorance now. As a 
Council will not be obliged rather to cut than untie such | matter of fact we very much doubt whether the substitution 
tangled knots. It would certainly seem that if the! of anappeal to the Archbishop for an appeal to the Crown 
Queen in Council is to exercise an appellate jurisdiction there | would have given him any uneasiness in 1853, and the mere 
must be asentence of some court or another to appeal from. | fret that Bishop Gray’s patent is fifteen days the later in date 
Is there any such sentence? Is there any Keclesiastical | does not seem very important. The resignation of Bishop 
Court whatever in South Africa? Nay, are there any such | Gray, the division of his see, his re-appointment as Arch- 
corporations sole’ as the Bishop of Cape Town or the Bishop | bishop, and the appointment of Dr. Colenso to be his suffragan 
of Natal, or any such dioceses? Can the Privy Council as a and bishop of part ef his old see, was in reality all one 
court of law see anything but the Right Rev. Dr. Gray, a} transaction. What, however, is difficult to comprehend is 
Person in episcopal orders and the Right Rev. Dr. Colenso, | how the Queen in Council can control the proceedings of a 
another person in episcopal orders ? Before this difficulty can be | voluatary society. Her decision if given would apparently 
solved another question must be answered, which involves a! be nothing but an expression of her personal opinion, like her 
dozen more. What is the effect of the patent by which the } selection of a capital for Canada, and when she interfered in 
Bishop of Cape Town was created Bishop and Metropolitan? the affairs of this society by giving it Bishops, it would seem 
That patent was issued in 1853, after Her Majesty had | that she expressly declined to exercise any judicial authority 
granted to the colony of Cape Town an irrevocable constitu- | whatever. We are weil aware that this view of the case was 
tion; and the ease of “Long v. the Bishop of Cape Town,” which ( not presented to the Privy Council by cither side, but it was 
as been so constantly referred to in this case, decides that | not the object of either side. Dr. Gray wanted to make out 
for that reason the patent was probably void, and certainly in- | that he had jurisdiction, either coercive, or consensux!, or both, 
effectual to create a court of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in that | and that in either case the appeal lay to the Archbishop. Dr. 
colony, If the Lords of the Council now go a step further, | Colenso wanted to get a declaration that the patents were 
and decide that the patent was altogether ultra vires and void, | void, but still that he had an appeal to the Crown, because 
it would seem there is an end of the matter. Dr. Gray’s | such an appeal is a part of the law of England, applicable to 
sentence is a nullity, and there is nothing to appeal from. But | the voluntary African society in communion with it. 
may not the patent be bad in part and good in part? The | Indeed so anxious was he to secure this result, that his 
colony of Natal has ever since the spring of 1847 been a| counsel actually contended that the Queen in Council had 
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original visitatorial power over all Bishops, and that under 
certain old statutes of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth it could 
exercise ail the power that the Pope exercised before the 
Reformation. Alarming as are Bishop Gray’s claims to 
some mystical inherent authority derived from the Apos- 
tles, such claims as those put forth on behalf of the Crown 
are still more alarming. Nothing can be more certain 
than that no sovereign has ever pretended to exercise the 
Papal authority except through the medium of a Court of High 
Commission, and that the power to issue a commission was 
taken away by statute. As to the visitatorial power the con- 
stitutional doctrine always has been hitherto that the Crown 
must exercise it through the legally constituted Ecclesiastical 
Courts, just as it can only administer civil justice through the 
civil courts. It is absolutely astounding that the Council 
should be asked on the faith of an obscurely worded section 
in an obsolete Act to advise the Queen to exercise a prero- 
gative which it is very doubtful if she possesses, and which 
certainly no one of her predecessors has ever assumed. 

The fact seems to be that his position forces on Dr. Colenso 
a certain amount of inconsistency. What he really wants is 
an appeal from Dr. Gray’s decision on the merits to a lay 
court. ‘To do this he must to some extent blow hot and 
cold. He must first contend that the patents are not legal 
documents, and then that Bishops created by them have never- 
theless a legal position. If Dr. Gray has no authority over 
him, why does he not apply to the civil courts for a prohibi- 
tion? It is not very easy to parry this thrust, but the reason 
is nevertheless plain. The civil courts would only look at 
Dr. Gray as an arbitrator, and if he had jurisdiction and acted 
fairly would refuse to consider whether Dr. Colenso was rightly 
sentenced. But a decision whether he is right or wrong, 
heretic or no heretic, is just what Dr. Colenso wants, and that 
from a lay court. 

What will be the advice which the Council will tender to 
the Crown we do not of course pretend to anticipate. But we 
can hardly hope that it will end even this litigation, still less 
that it will put the relation between the Colonial Churches and 
the English Courts on a clear footing. One thing alone seems 
to be plain in this welter of confusion and obscurity—that the 
creation of colonial bishopries by patent merely is a proceeding 
of very doubtful wisdom. If it is not possible to give these 
Bishops a clearly defined legal position, and definite statutory 
powers, the Crown would do well not to meddle with such 
matters at all. If members of the Church in the colonies 
want bishops, they should go to the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land for them. They are in precisely the same legal position 
as that Church—a voluntary society in communion with the 
Church of England. The Episcopal Church of Scotland has 
existed side by side with the Establishment since 1688, and 
there has never been any trouble with it, because it has nothing 
to do with the State. If the same sensible system had been 
adhered to in the colonies where there is no Establishment 
the result would have been equally satisfactory. 


RAILWAY LESSEES AND RAILWAY BOARDS. 

HE public, if we may judge from some representations 
which have reached us, still misunderstands the great 
project which we have designated ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Railway 
Scheme.” Some appear still inclined in spite of evidence to 
consider it a grand coup to be struck by the State against 
private enterprise and railway shareholders, while others, 
who see the temptation to the corporations, ask how the 
project can possibly be made to pay. Why, say one party, 
should shareholders sell? Why, say the other, should the 
State buy when its management so far from being profita- 
ble, is notoriously the most expensive in the world ? It cannot 
build a ship at a decent price, how should it expect to manage 
a railway line so as to yield a profit? We demur as historians 
to the latter query, the State having organized the greatest 
system of communication now in existence, a system which 
embraces the world, the Imperial Post-Office, with decided 
success and economy, but as politicians we may recognize the 
feeling from which the assertion springs. Granting, then, the 
two propositions,—that no scheme of State purchase could be 
enforced without the consent of the railways, and that the Go- 
vernment is certain to administer the lines very extravagantly, 
we still contend that the scheme is visibly worthy atrial. The 
only way to make the working of such an innovation clear is 
to show it in operation, and we will take for convenience sake 
the network called the Great Eastern, using figures a little 
different from the truth. Suppose Parliament to resolve that 
it is expedient to use its power of purchasing that railway 
with its capital, say 10,000,000/., average dividend, 24 per 
cent., average expenses, 25 per cent. also, and average price, 50, 








a, 

The first step would be to induce the shareholders to 
transfer their property to the State, to make the Treasy i 
fact the single shareholder. That can only be a by 
making it worth their while to sell, that is, by offering wn 
thing like the price at which Government can exercise its 
compulsory power not over the body, but over individuals 
The preference shareholders and others may be of course 
struck out of the argument. The payment to them is in 
reality a charge upon the railway just as much as repairs 
and a purchaser able to borrow at 3} per cent. would simply 
pay off the greater number and pocket the difference in the 
shape of lighter expenses. Only the holders of perpetual pre- 
ference shares can refuse to be paid, and though they would 
gain enormously by the substitution of State for railway 
security, the Government would lose nothing by them. Their 
5 per cent. would be a fixed charge on receipts after the 
change, as it is a fixed charge now, would be in fact like 
the price of so many locomotives necessary for working. The 
only persons to be considered are the regular shareholders, 
who must as a body be offered more than they have, or they 
will allege that an ancient Act has been used to impair the 
sanctity of private property. Supposing them to consider 
that, what with hopes and chances and all combined, their 
average dividend may be taken at 2}—it is really less, but the 
deficiency is temporary —the price would hover at or about 50, 
as it does, all railway property tending to a price leaving about 
5 per cent. on the investment. Government, however, is bound 
to give them twenty-five years of their average, or 62/. 10s., q 
temptation it would be quite beyond the power of any ordinary 
shareholder to resist; but there would be no need of doing 
this by an actual transfer of cash. If Government simply 
offered to guarantee 4 per cent. on the capital the holders haye 
invested, ¢. ¢., 2 per cent. on the paid-up amount, their shares 
would at once rise to 60, a premium which with the majority 
would be an ample inducement. The State would in that 
case retain the difference between the 4 per cent. guaran- 
teed and the 5 per cent. earned, being 1 per cent., not in- 
deed on the original capital, as we last week erroneously 
put it, but on the selling price, which we have taken ac- 
curately enough, as it happens, at about half the money paid 
up by those martyred innocents the original shareholders 
of the concern. The effect of thus applying the State credit 
would be that both parties would gain—the shareholders by 
a great rise in price, the State by the difference between the 
value of its own security and that of a railway company. 
The mass of the shareholders might of course resist, might 
stickle for impossible terms, or might be so full of trust in 
the future development of their property as to refuse all 
terms whatever, and in that case the project falls to the 
ground, for compulsion is out of the question except upon 
crotchetty individuals. The supposition is, however, com- 
mercially absurd, corporations of poor people never refusing 
great immediate gains, and failing it there exists no obstacle 
to a transfer which must enrich the shareholders and the 
State at one and the same time. It would in fact enrich 
the latter enormously much more than this statement shows, 
for the Treasury by paying off debentures at 5 per cent. with 
money raised at 3} would save largely on the heaviest of all 
the fixed charges on receipts, and would, moreover, be free of 
that most irrepressible of items, ‘legal and Parliamentary 
charges.” It could, we believe, be shown that were both 
these charges removed, the dividend would rise at once 1 
per cent. upon the market price. 

The transfer being possible, we come to the mode of work- 
ing. There are only two conceivable modes of administration 
after the change has been made, namely, through an official 
department, with a Director-General for each system of 
railways on the Post-Office plan, or through lessees. The 
former we need not discuss, as whether wise or foolish it is 
nearly certain to be neither proposed nor sanctioned, but the 
advantages of the latter seem as yet to be scarcely perceived. 
A correspondent actually asks us how we expect any association 
to take such a lease, or taking it, why we expect the lessees to 
be any better than the existing Boards? We believe in the 
first result, simply because the lease will pay such associations 
profits large enough to make admission into their ranks an 
object of very strenuous competition. They would do what 
Rothschild is doing in Italy—divide on a small capital per- 
centages gained on a large one, just as the banks of deposits 
do. We cannot tell precisely the money they might require, 
but they could not need, we should imagine, to have more than 
two years’ expenses always in hand, or say 500,000/. Then 
supposing that they secure to Government the present return 
of 5 per cent., arise of only } per cent on 10,000,000/. is 5 per 
cent. on the capital invested, while if by good management, 
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periments, and by the steady growth of traffic 

could raise receipts only 1 per cent. their divi- 
pa would be just 20. The lessees, moreover, would be 
a osition to earn such dividends which the Boards can 
~ sealer. They would be usually groups of wealthy men, 
- for themselves, instead of the wealthy nominees of 


by trying ex 


ein, would be unfettered by a long-continued system, 
P embarrassed by shareholders, able to wait the result of 


at experiments, and able to act with an audacity of enter- 
rise and a freedom from all personal considerations impos- 
sible to men who are risking not their own money, but that of 
other and more timid men who can call them to account. 
They would, moreover, have a motive for energy wholly 
wanting to the directors, namely, the possibility of swift and 
immense gains all directed into their own pockets. A rail- 
way board, as a rule, is seldom very directly affected by 
dividends, cares much more about its power, and its patronage, 
and its influence over the share market, than about net 
receipts, is sometimes very eager for a “war” sure to cost the 
shareholders money, often very reluctant to make changes 
sure only to save it. ‘The lessees would have a direct interest 
in every fresh sixpence per cent. obtained, an interest multi- 
plied by the difference between their capital and the original 
one embarked in the speculation. Every man who knows 
railways knows also how vast is the waste which prevails 
in their management, how like a government the whole 
affair is apt to become, how vast are the opportunities for that 
petty thrift which a private firm finds it its interest to main- 
tain. Nothing except differences of management can explain 
such enormous differences of dividend as prevail among lines 
equally costly and equally well situated. 
constitutional State, the only point on which waste is always 
avoided is in the payment of officers, and a reduction of 25/. 
ata “point” is often purchased at an expense of 2,500/. 
paid in compensations for accidents caused by the want of the 
extra pointsman. In England the waste on a dockyard is 
often double the saving ona service, and in a company the 
peelings from clerks and guards are all lost a hundred times 
over in a single improvident contract. ‘The lessees would 
avoid all this, would have an immense temptation to avoid it, 
and would be in a position to bear those stringent conditions 
as o experiments in low fares which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be certain to make. That is the point for 
the public, for till these reductions are made neither commerce, 
nor agriculture, nor the intercommunication of the country 


can derive from the railway system more than a modicum of 


the benefit which it is calculated to afford. No hope of 2 
per cent. to be gained by doubling the mass of traffic would 
induce average shareholders to wait quietly for three years 
without any dividend at all. They would either pronounce 
the directors fools and expel them en masse, or they would 
rush into the market and sell at prices ruinous to all but 
those who purchased their shares. But 2 per cent. means 
to lessees on this scheme a chance of 40 per cent. for the 
rest of their lease, and for a chance like that rich men will 
wait any time and dare almost anything except onc—the 
forfeiture of the lease which is to yield them so much. 











ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 

a English people are beginning apparently to perceive that 

among the needs of civilization is a little leisure. The 
notion that ‘‘ all work and no ploy makes Jack a dull boy,” so 
carefully inculcated on childhood is at last penetrating the adult 
mind, slowly of course, as such ideas always do spread in this 
country, but still with visible effect. ‘The shopmen, we rather think, 
began the movement. They found out, after trying to work with- 
out stopping except for sleep for nearly thirty years—we believe 
Englishmen never worked so hard as between 1815 and 1845, the 
period of crushing taxation and manufacturing advance—that their 
life was a little too like life on aslave plantation, that keeping 
shop from seven a.m. to midnight with no break except for scanty 
meals was worse than imprisonment, and at last they mutinied. 
The better class of employers had during the previous generation 
made a great deal of money, and were willing to risk a little, and 
besides they perceived that the practice of shopping, on which they 
depended for their profits, would not be diminished by a limitation 
of hours, so they did not resist very hard. ‘The avaricious among 
their class were coerced, particularly in the county towns, by 
Something very like physical force, plate glass, for example, 
disappearing with unpleasant rapidity, and early closing, i. ¢., 
closing at eight o'clock, became in the better shops the rule. 
It would be the rule in poor shops also, but for the ingenious 
perversity with which employers adhere to the practice of 


As in a great | 











paying wages at night, and usually on Saturday, a practice ap- 
parently intended to give workmen every opportunity of getting 
rapidly rid of their cash. ‘The artizans followed with their demand 
for short hours, now an invariable item in their catalogue of 
grievances, and they too partially carried their point. ‘Their 
leaders say they have failed, and are still trying for one more hour, 


| but they forget what the state of affairs was about 1820, when 


the hours of labour, now eleven per diem, were very nearly four- 
teen. Then came the proposal to imitate the school-boys, and 
make Saturday a legal half-holiday, a movement which failed 
partly because the Sabbatarians took it up, and neither press nor 
workmen would follow them, partly because the workmen them- 
selves did not see their way to such a sacrifice of money, but 
chiefly because Saturday is of all others the day country shop- 
keepers can least spare. It is market day all over England, and 
to change a market day is the most difficult of enterprises, as the 
Jews, for example, know to their cost. ‘They have tried in many 
places to alter it over aud over again, but have always failed, the 
farmers being determined to have their ‘“‘ day out ” before the day 
of rest, and not just before another working day. ‘The day, too, is 
fixed by many Acts of Parliament, habits have been adjusted to 
it for centuries, and a change would involve a small social revolu- 
tion. Had the shopmen asked for the time at the other end, 
Monday morning instead of Saturday night, they might have got 
it; but people do not like beginning work in the middle of an easy 
day. 

The half-holiday failing, the new demand is for more holidays, 
a request made suddenly urgent by the accident of Christmas and 
New Year's Day falling upon Sunday. ‘The vast army of clerks 
and shopmen employed all over England, who work more continu- 
ously than artizans or day labourers, and are almost as rigorously 
confined as prisoners, grew pathetic over the loss of one of their 
two fixed holidays, besieged the papers with letters, secowled at 
employers to whom it did not matter, and even petitioned the 
Treasury. Of course they got their wish, though there are a good 
many difliculties in the way. Banks, for example, must open for 
a few minutes on any day not closed by law, people in business 
have a right to present bills which have arrived at maturity, and 
generally legal obligations cannot be shifted from one day to 
another. ‘Then there are crotchetty employers, and avaricious 
employers, and employers with a grudge against holidays as 
‘unsettling folks’ minds,” and the sight of one shop open in 
a street makes all other shopkeepers who have closed restless 
and unhappy. A day’s delay of business in a city like London, 
too, really costs money, the additional shipping expenses, for ex- 
ample, being expressed by thousands of pounds, and altogether the 
employes did not feel quite certain of the concession. The world, 
however, when not irritated is fairly good-natured, the general 
feeling is that Christinas has no business to fall on a Sunday, that 
it is a kind of oppression on the part of the astronomical authorities, 
the Government offices and great employers have given way, and 
we doubt not on Monday London will look as dreary, and empty 
and tired of its own existence as on a gala day it usually does. 
The class aggrieved by the almanack, however, still feels that it 
will obtain its holiday as of favour, and a movement is spoken of to 
induce Government to bring in a Li!1 next Session authorizing the 
Queen in Council to decree a legal holiday on any day in the year. 

We are not quite certain that this proposition, reasonable as it 
looks, is altogether wise in its simplicity. It is of course a little 
anomalous, not to say absurd, that when people are unanimous in 
wishing for a holiday there should be no power in England 
authorized to declare one, that a few captious, or ill-tempered, or 
over-greedy persons should be permitted to interfere with the 
reasonable enjoyment of an entire people, but the remedy pro- 
posed might prove to be an excessive one. Sensible men do not 
want to see England, which abstains from labour on Sunday, 
re-introduce the holidays so frequent among the Continental 
nations, which treat that day as a half-holiday only. It is very 
difficult indeed to recall a holiday once conceded, for nothing, as 
we have seen this year, produces more resistance and irritation. 
The classes affected make engagements, contract habits, and spend 
money on the security of enjoying a particular day of leisure, and 
cannot endure to have it interrupted for what always seems to 
them some wholly inadequate reason. Every new day therefore 
added to the red-letter list has a tendency to become permanent, 
while as the years roll on new occasions for anniversaries are 
pretty certain to be discovered. We shall have one, for instance, 
the moment the law is passed, to keep alive the memory 
of the Prince Consort, and probably for the next victory which 
happens to interest the people, besides a legalization of the 
irregular holidays Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and for London 
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the Derby Day. We may very soon, say in one generation, find 
ourselyes saddled with some dozen holidays in the year,—a change 
very nearly equivalent toa 4 per cent. income-tax levied mainly 
for the benefit of innkeepers. It would be wiser, if this is the plan, 
to add a short clause to existing Acts declaring that whenever 
a legal holiday falls upon Sunday it shall be held to extend over 
Monday, and so put it out of the power of sentimental, or crochetty, 
or over-enthusiastic Ministers to interrupt business on days when 
the nation desires that it should proceed. If it is really desired to 
do more than this,—and we are aware that to the hundreds of 
thousands who are paid by the month or the quarter such a con- 
cession would seem a great boon,—the number of days must be 
strictly fixed, and we would ask whether it is absolutely impossible 
to bring them closer together. ‘There is a little want of inventive- 
ness among us in this respect. We select for holidays only single 
days, during which the people are entirely dependent on the 
weather, in which they have no time to carry out plans, and 
during which they are extremely apt to seek enjoyment in a very 
irrational quantum of drink. Is it quite impossible to dispense 
with all holidays except Christmas and Good Friday, and institute 
a sabbatical week, some seven days continuously, say at Easter or 
just after harvest, during which all but indispensable toil shall 
halt ? That is done in Calcutta, one of the busiest cities of the 
world, where tradesmen do half their work between eight p.m. and 





midnight, and where the trade of the port rivals that of any city 
except London or Liverpool, and done, too, for eighteen days. 
The Treasury shuts, the banks close, the Custom House is emptied of 
all but tidewaiters, all Government departments except the police are 
abandoned, and shops as a rule are hermetically sealed. Nobody 
can collect a bill, and as for purchases, you are fortunate if you can 
buy food, Or if a week is too long, as it might be, considering 
that in this land of “ high civilization ” the bulk of the people 
could neither do without the week's wages nor induce employers to 
bear their share of the loss, could there not be two periods of three 
days apiece? ‘That time would allow those who are most confined 
to get a full breath of air, and would not interrupt the business of 


the country in any perceptible way. People would make arrange- 





ments to prevent inconvenience, and affairs would adjust them- 
selves, as they do in Calcutta, without any loss to the community 
not fully repaid in the gain alike of health and happiness. 





GHOSTS. 


Wi ghosts always haunt Christmas, in every shape both | 
literary and literal, it is not very difficult to explain, Mr. | 


Dickens, and story-tellers in general, always put them by instinct | 
into their Christmas books, and when they are not in our books | 
they are pretty sure to be in our memories. The season of sub- 
stantial feasting throws the imagination back on pallid thoughts ; 
and the most strongly marked auniversary of the year fixes our 
minds naturally enough on forms that can never be connected with 
it again. ‘There isa natural link between merriment and the dread 
lest at the end of all things should come a state of degenerate, un- 
substantial, shadowy existence, such as the past, and the forms of 
the past, assume even in the most tenacious minds as the long years 
gradually steal away the detail, the colour, the outline, the reality. 
Ghosts are for tle most part faded memories galvanized iuto life, 
moving amongst us without contributing anything to the general 
stock of life and power. ‘This is at least the terror they excited 
during that old heathen dream of a dim spectral existence, a state of 
joyless and painless melancholy, with intangible bodies, faded senses, 
and a soul consisting only of sick regrets. Achilles in the Elysian 
fields was but the pallid image, left on the memory, of Achilles on 
the plain of Troy. ‘To this dreary conception no doubt something 
has been added to make the ghost of Christian ages. Everlasting 
pain itself is a positive colour when painted on this terrible 
vacancy. Hamlet's father becomes less terrible when he speaks 
of the terrors of his prison-house than while he stalks about a 
mere faint semblance of the past. ‘The ghost of Christian ages 
combines pallor and emptiness with a certain intensity of evil, or 
Still, 


suffering, or despair, which makes him, however, less terrible. 
the terror of ghostly thoughts remains chiefly in the sense of loss 





and the atmosphere of death in life they carry with them. We 
fear the phantom of anguish more than its living features,—the 


impalpable shadow of remorse which is said to hover over the scene 
of a crime more than the actual criminal,—the ethereal face which 
shines a moment in the moonlight and vanishes away more than 
the real countenance of which it was the image. 

Nor is it merely the spiritual character such visions assume 
terror,—for children never read tales 
other fanciful spiritual agencies with 
It is the thrill attend- 


which gives then their 
of angels, or of fairies, or 


any of the awe which they feel for ghosts. 


remain in the flesh, than even to ghost stories. 


. . is, 
ing the supposed change of state from the bodily to the phanta 
mal which strikes them with alarm,—not the spiritual state ae 
which for beings created and known only under that form of 
existence would be accepted as easily as any other. Th 
peculiar shrinking which ghost stories excite in children’s and in 
some mature minds is due to the peculiar combination the 
present of the familiar and the unknown,—the complete wae 
formation of the conditions of existence which death js sup- 
posed to introduce, while leaving the impression on the eye un- 
changed,—the sense of a gulf between this state and the other 
which dims outlines, and muffles sounds, and creates the confusion 
between our own faded memories and the phantoms which seem to 
flit towards us from the other side. It is not merely our ignor- 
ance of the laws which govern disembodied spirits which creates 
the alarm, but our ignorance of those laws in the case of beings 
whom we have been accustomed to think of as obeying the same 
laws as our own. The shiver ghost stories cause is the shiver of 
kinship with beings that are supposed to have passed through a 
marvellous change. Itis not the mere tenuity, but the vacuum 
whence so much has disappeared,—the awe of disappointed sense 
and memory, wondering, where so much is changed, how much may 
remain,—the same start of surprise with which groping in the 
dark in a familiar place we come on some unknown open trap-door, 
and feel that we dare neither grope further nor recede ;—it is not 
the apprehension of what is wholly new, but the far more startling 
apprehension of an unfathomed change of law in what is old. 
Such ghosts as these, the true ghosts which haunt the imagi- 
nation, whether they haunt the earth or not, seem to be 
perishing out of our modern life. Whether it be the law of 
“natural selection” which is disposing of the old ghosts, and super- 
seding them by the spirit-rapping, knot-untying, ungrammatical, 
ill spelling ghosts of to-day, which have no shadows for the memory 
and no spell for the conscience or the heart,—for who could feel 
awe of a ghost that uses nicknames, drops its h’s, and is other- 
wise open to the sting of polite sarcasm ?—or whether, as we 
suspect, the ghostly fevers and agues of life are being prevented 
much as small-pox is prevented, by vaccinating us with a more 
animal and milder form of the same disease in the shape of the 
materialistic spiritualism,—we cannot tell; but it seems certain 
that the ghosts of to-day are much less impressive, much less ghastly, 
much less serious, much less remorseful, much less dramatic, 
much less human, than the old ghosts of whom we have been 
speaking. Let us forget them for a few minutes to recall the 
mingled mental and moral awe a true ghost story should excite. 
One point which shows conclusively that it is not the mere spiri- 
tual condition, but the shaken imagination caused by the great change 


of condition,—the immeasurable transformation of state,—which 


startles us in a ghost story, is the greater ecriness attaching to the 
stories of fetches, or second selves visible while the first selves still 
The German story 
of the student who fought a duel with a spectre, who when he 
dropped the cloak from his face was seen to be himself, always 
strikes a fresh hearer as one of the most ghastly in existence. There 
is a story in Mr. Owen's book of a rescue at sea accomplished through 
the apparition of a passenger by a ship in great danger of perish- 
ing in the cabin of the captain of another ship many miles distant. 
‘The apparition in the presence of the mate wrote “ Stecr nor’-west” 
on the captain’s slate, and then vanished. ‘The captain made the 
mates and all his crew write the same words on the other side of 
his slate, but none of the handwritings at all agreed, and he put 
the ship north-west as an experiment. In two or three hours they 
came up with a dismantled ship frozen to an_ iceberg, and 
with a living crew and passengers. One of them was recog- 
nized by the mate as the apparition he had seen in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, and asked to write ‘+ Steer nor’-west” on the other 
side of the slate, the writing was so completely identical that he 
could not himself tell which he had just written. The story adds 
that he had been in a heavy sleep at the time, and had awakened 
with avery strong impression of a coming relief, an impression 
which he had communicated to the captain of the distressed ship. 
This story has nothing in any proper sense dreadful about it. 
Yet it produces, so long as you yield your faith to it, the peculiar 
startled thrill of a ghost story almost as completely, if not more 
so, than the most terrible legends of corpses re-animated by fiends. 
‘The peculiar homeliness of the circumstances,—the supposed test 
of the handwriting—the involuntary character of the seemingly 
voluntary act,—the physical result to a dream,—the fore- 
boding which pencilled itself in the imperative mood at a distance 
of many miles,—all fill you, while you can believe them, with such 
a profound sense of unknown chasms in life opening at your feet 
that the shiver of new and strange possibilities vibrates through you. 
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“There is an admirable ghost, too, ina moral sense,—a ghost pre 
really reflects the sort of pallid fears which lie ~oge in — 
conscience, —in a little book of these stories, published expressly 
for the present Christmas.* ‘+ For more than a hundred -_ 
forty years,” he says to the young lady to whom he appears, i I 
hare wandered in utter loneliness, having no intercourse even with 
spirits like myself. The external world is a blank to me, with the 
exception of two or three places—the scenes of the crime for which 
| suffer this slow torture....... Imagine yourself in empty 
space deprived of the faculties of seeing, hearing, feeling, and 
smelling, and you will be able to comprehend what my existence is, 
except when I am in these rooms and in one other place.” That is 
a genuine ghostly idea, combining the blankness which overcomes 
the imagination with the intensity which stings the conscience, ex- 
ing the evanescence of all things except the worm that dieth 
not, in a more perfect form than almost any ghost story we know. 
In the old ghost stories, too, there is usually a reflection of that 
law of remorse which bids the conscience go over and over with 
mechanical accuracy and unceasing pangs, the details of past sins 
orcrimes. Night after night the curtain draws up in the haunted 
room for the rehearsal of the crime; the phantoms of the innocent 
yictims or spectators take their places once more on the old spot, 
the conspirators go over the details of their intended crime, the 
json is administered or the dagger plunged into the victim, 
the laughter of horror rings again, and so the ghost soon becomes 
in fact a pictorial form of the monotonous play which never 
ceases to be repeated on the stage of the evil conscience, 
till it can turn away from itself to higher and purer life. 
There is something thrilling in such ghostly tales if only 
that they image so powerfully the law which connects moral evil 
with intensity of feeling spent upon a blank, empty, unfruitful 
world of shadows. ‘The shiver such tales give us is due to the 
mere suggestion of shadows doomed to play a tragedy to vacancy 
through the lapse of centuries. There is something naturally 
awful even in the fancy of so much empty scenic effect taking 
place without audience night after night, by a law as absolute as 
that which calls up the moonlight and brings out the stars. It is 
the mixture of hollowness with law, the obedience of shadows to a 
rule of destiny, where phantoms are thus set to refresh the memory of 
empty space concerning human crime lest the trace of it should ever 
be washed out,—which cannot but impress the imagination. But it 
would not do so, if this were not a sort of symbolic picture of the 
blinding intensity with which guilt is rivetted toempty and hollow 
forms of its own past thought. What makes us shudder at it is 
the sense that we ourselves are capable of such ghostly feats, of 
occupying ourselves for years, perhaps centuries, with nothing but a 
faded picture of a single act, and constantly reviving its colours 
for the benefit of no eye in earth or heaven. A ghost of the old 
kind represents to us a spirit paralyzed; and the dread of the 
paralysis is always with us. ‘The new ghosts are frivolous spirits 
which play at cats-cradle or romp; and they have no meaning for 
us whatever. If the old ghosts are to be superseded, we fear dis- 
embodied humanity is degenerating, whatever may be the case with 
the living generation. 
THE CAMPBELLS.—(CONCLUSION.) 
Y his first wife, a daughter of the Earl of Moray, the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Argyll had three sons, the eldest of whom, 
Archibald, succeeded him as head of the Campbells. On his father’s 
attainder he was, in 1683, allowed a maintenance out of the estate, 
and when the Earl landed in 1685 he presented himself, willingly 
or unwillingly, to the Government, and offered to serve against 
his father. But the family politics soon revived in him, and he 
was one of those who took refuge in Holland, and accompanied 
William to England in 1688. Going down to Scotland in 1689, 
he was admitted into the Convention of Estates as tenth Earl of 
Argyll without protest, except on the part of a single peer, and 
was one of the three Commissioners appointed to make a tender 
of the Crown of Scotland to William and Mary. He was sworn 
a Privy Councillor on the 1st of May, and the Parliament which 
met at Edinburgh on the 5th of June declared his attainder null 
and void, and formally restored him to all his ancestral honours and 








estates. Disapproving of the slowness of the Government in re- | 


dressing the grievances of Scotland, the Earl joined the opposition, 
and incurred the suspicion of being involved in Sir James Mont- 
gomery’s plot, and it is certain that he had dealings with the Jaco- 
bite agents in Scotland. His character was very inferior to those of 
both his predecessors and successors, and he was chiefly remark- 
able for his polished manners. In 1690 he made his peace with the 
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* Spell-bound. 


By M. A. Bird. 


Government, and was appointed one of the Lords of the Trea- 


sury. He was commanded by William to raise a regiment at 
his own expense out of his clansmen, and the first service 
it was employed in was the well-known massacre of Glencoe, in 
February, 1692, concocted between Stair, Breadalbane, and Argyll, 
and directed against the hereditary enemies of the Campbells— 
the Macdonalds ; in which exploit Campbell of Glenlyon, with 120 
men of Argyll’s regiment, played the principal part. The same year 
the regiment was transferred to more honourable service in Ireland, 
under Schomberg, and afterwards served with distinction in 
Flanders. Argyll, who, in December, 1694, was appointed 
an extraordinary Lord of Session, was in 1696 raised to the 
Coloneley of the Scotch Regiment of Horse Guards. He is said 
to have communicated his opinions very freely to William, and to 
have been to some extent trusted by him on that account, and on 
the 22nd of June, 1701, he was created Duke of Argyll, Marquis 
of Kintire and Lorn, Earl of Campbell and Cowal, Viscount 
Lochow and Glenisla, Lord Inverary, Mull, Morvern, and Tiry, 
to him and his heirs male. He had no application to busi- 
ness, and by his style of living still further involved his 
estates, never lucrative in respect of income in proportion to 
their extent, and much impoverished by the misfortunes of his 
father and grandfather. He entailed them on the heirs male of 
the family, and died September 25, 1703. By his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Tollemache, daughter of the celebrated Countess of 
Dysart and Duchess of Lauderdale, the ‘ Bess of my heart” of 
song, he had two sons, John and Archibald, who as second and 
third Dukes of Argyll played eminent parts in the history of their 
country. 

John, second Duke of Argyll, was born on the 10th of October, 
1678, and is said to have fallen out of the third story of his aunt 
the Countess of Moray’s house on the day of the execution of his 
grandfather, when only seven years of age, but to have been taken 
up, to the astonishment of all, unhurt. Though some attention 
was bestowed on his education, he was never considered a very 
accomplished man; his disposition was restless, and impelled 
him to action rather than to books. In 1694 his father pre- 
sented him to King William, who gave him the command of a 
regiment of foot, and he showed much courage and some capacity 
in active military service. On his father’s death in 1703 he was 
sworn of the Privy Council, appointed a Knight of the Thistle 
and Colonel of the Scotch Horse Guards, and on 20th June, 1705, 
an extraordinary Lord of Session. In the latter year he was appointed 
High Commissioner to the Parliament of Scotland, for the purpose 
of securing the Act of Union. For his services on this occasion he 
was on the 26th of November created a peer of England by the titles 
of Earl of Greenwich and Baron of Chatham. The next year he 
joined Marlborough’s army and served four campaigns in Flanders, 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-general, was well spoken of at the bat- 
tles of Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, and was present at all 
the principal sieges. But he was continually at variance with Marl- 
borough, who formed a very unfavourable estimate of his character. 
‘“‘T cannot have a worse opinion of any man than I have of the 
Duke of Argyll,” he writes to his wife, on the 25th of March, 1710. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that we find Argyll 
opposing the vote of thanks to the Duke, and in alliance with the 
Tories under Harley. On the downfall of Marlborough which 
followed, Argyll was sent to take the civil and military charge of 
affairs in Spain, with the delusive idea that it was intended to carry 
on the war more effectually than it had been. But he found he 
had been only made a tool of, the army in Spain was ina hope- 
less state of disorganization, all his applications for money and 
supplies were disregarded by the new Ministry, and he was 
obliged to use his own money for the support of the starving 
soldiers. At the same time he learned the progress of the 
negotiations for peace at Utrecht, and thoroughly disgusted, he 
returned home with the firm resolution (which he communicated to 








his former tutor) of opposing the Ministry and casting in his lot 
once more with the Whigs. ‘This he did with the vehemence of 
| speech which distinguished him, for he was a most effective and elo- 
| quent speaker, and impassioned in his oratory. His zeal was quick- 
/ened by the favour in which his rival, the Earl of Mar, was held 
| by the new Cabinet. He opposed the extension of the malt tax to 
Scotland, and thus regained much of the popularity there which he 
| had forfeited by his support of the Union ; and on the Ist of June, 

1713, he supported the motion of the Earl of Seaforth for a bill to 
| dissolve the Union, declaring that he had only supported the Act 
| as a means for securing the Protestant succession, and that he now 
| thought it might be secured without. ‘I'he motion was lost only by 

four votes, and Argyll has the credit of having caused its rejection by 
| the violent language he used against the Pretender, which induced 
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several Jacobites to withdraw without voting. He struck a 
still more severe blow at the Pretender’s cause by appearing 
along with Somerset unsummoned in the Council Chamber on 
the eve of Queen Anne’s death, and with Shrewsbury up:ctting 
all the plans of Bolingbroke and the Jacobites. He was one 
of the Lord Justices named by George I. as Regents before his 
arrival in England, and was appointed Groom of the Stole to the 
Prince of Wales, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Scotland, 
Governor of Minorca, a Privy Councillor, and Colonel of the 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. On the breaking out of the 
rebellion of 15 he was sent down to Scotland to oppose the Ear! of 
Mar. Here he displayed at first considerable activity in gathering 
together the few forces that Government had at their disposal in 
Scotland, raising others from Glasgow and his own estates, and 
defending Edinburgh against the operations of a detachment of 
Mar’s forces. The latter was, however, at the head of so superior 
a body of men that Argyll was compelled to remain inactive, and 
the operations were confined to desultory skirmishes and coun- 
termarches on both sides, till Mar’s threatened advance across 
the Forth with forces three_to one in number led to Argyll taking 
the resolution to anticipate him, and to his advance to Dumblane 
with his little army of 3,300 men, of whom 1,200 were cavalry- 
On the 13th of November, 1715, the two armies encountered on 
Sheriff Muir, Mar having about 10,000 men, chiefly clansmen 
hostile to the Campbells, the Macdonalds, Macleans, Gordons, &c. 
The fight which ensued was marked by little skill on either side. 
The clans broke Argyll’s left wing, and the general commanding it 
fled to Stirling. On the other hand, Argyll himself worsted the 
enemy's cavalry on their left wing, and keeping his men together 
he returned slowly to the ficld, and drew them up in a defensive 
position to await the fresh attack which all expected from Mar. 
On being told that his victory was as yet incomplete, Argyll replied 
in the words of a Scotch song,— 
“ Tf it wasna weel bobbit, weel bobbit, weel bobbit,” 

If it wasna weel bobbit, we'll bobb it again.” 
** O for an hour of Dundee!” exclaimed a Gordon at this conjune- 
ture, but Mar remained inactive, and then drew off his men and 
retreated, while Argyll the next day returned to Stirling. The 
battle in itself was as indecisive as the satirical ballad represents : — 

** Some say that we wan, and some say that they wan, 

And some say that nane wan at a’, man; 

But of ane thing I’m sure, that on Sheriff Muir 

A battle there was that I saw, man !” 
But the indirect result was to crush the Jacobite cause for the 
time, Mar never showing face again within seven miles of an 
enemy, and his clansmen deserting daily. But Argyll became 
unaccountably inactive as soon as the immediate danger of Mar’s 
success was over, and it was not until reinforced, and to some 
measure superseded, by General Cadogan at the head of a body 
of Dutch and Swiss troops, that he most reluctantly, as Cadogan 
says, pursued Mar from place to place, till the Earl embarked 
for the Continent at Dundee, and the remains of his army 
dispersed at Aberdeen into the inaccessible wilds of Badenoch. 
It is clear that Argyll did not wish to see the English Go- 
vernment too completely master of Scotland, and it is only 
by this leading clue of his jealousy for Scotch interests and his 
own family jurisdictions that we are at all able to follow the 
vacillations of his political conduct in the ensuing years. He 
supported indeed the Septennial Bill and some other measures 
of the Government, but he made himself so obnoxious to them in 
other respects that in June, 1716, he was dismissed from all his 
places and went into violent opposition, the Pretender’s agents 
even having great hopes of his accession to their cause. In 
1719 he again joined the Ministry, in the crisis of the new 
coalition which, under Cardinal Alberoni, had been formed against 
the House of Hanover in the interest of the Stuarts, Argyll not 
relishing apparently the intrusion of this foreign element. He was 
appointed High Steward of the Household, and on the 30th of 
April created Duke of Greenwich. He supported the Bill for 
limiting the number of Peers, was appointed Master-General of 
the Ordnance in June, 1725, and in January, 1731, on resigning 
the Stewardship of the Household, was made Governor of Ports- 
mouth, and in January, 1735, a field-marshal. In 1725 he had 
succeeded, with the powerful assistance of his brother Archibald, 
Lord Isla, in obtaining the complete command of Scotland, against 
a coalition with which the English Ministry for some time balanced 
him called the Squadrone. But in 1737 the Porteous riots brought 
Argyll into collision with the Ministry, he strongly opposing 
and resenting the measures entertained and adopted by the 
Government for the punishment of the magistracy and city of 
Edinburgh. The Duke had established a seat near that city which 


he called Caroline Park, and had made himself very pag 
: ee pular 
there by his courteous and patriotic demeanour. From this tin 
he began to oppose the Government occasionally, and iy 1739 
he opposed them habitually ; but Walpole temporized, ang Was 
loth to break altogether with so powerful an ally, though Lora 
Isla had now quite separated himself from the Duke, ang the 
House of Campbell was in consequence divided in influence. But 
at last the Minister’s patience was exhausted, and on the 6th 
of May, 1740, Argyll was dismissed from all his employments, 
The Pretender wrote a letter to him hoping to induce him ¢, 
declare himself on his side, but though the Duke certainly 
coquetted with the Jacobites, and was so incensed at the 
news of his dismissal from his offices, that he exclaimed to 
Keith, the brother of the Earl Marischal and a determined Jaco. 
bite, ‘‘ Fall flat, fall edge, we must get rid of these people ;” 
yet Keith felt that though the words “ might imply both map 
and master,” they might mean only “‘the man,” and Argyll 
accordingly sent the Pretender’s letter to the Ministers. Qy 
the downfall of Walpole, the Duke joined with Chesterfield and 
others in forming a sort of separate clique in the coalition party, 
professing himself to think the Tories badly treated in the new 
arrangements. But he accepted the office of Commander-in-Chief 
on the 24th February, 1742, but kept it only a few days, resigning 
on the 10th of March, in consequence of the appointment of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale as Secretary of State for Scotland. He now 
retired from public, and devoted himself to private life, being 
much beloved by his friends and dependents, and doing much to 
improve his property, while observing the most scrupulous pune. 
tuality in the payment of his debts and the discharge of his current 
expenses. He became, however, by degrees paralyzed, and his mind 
was at length affected to such an extent that he sank into a state 
of deep melancholy, in which he lingered on for some months, 
until death released him on the 4th of October, 1743. He wag 
twice married, but left only four daughters, and was succeeded in 
his Scotch diguities by his brother Archibald, Lord Isla. 
Archibald, who succeeded as third Duke of Argyll, was born 
at Ham House, the seat of his grandmother, the Countess of 
Dysart and Duchess of Lauderdale, in June, 1682. He remained 
in England till he was seventeen, when he was sent to the Univer. 
sity of Glasgow and thence to Utrecht, and attained considerable 
proficiency in the civil law, intending it as his profession. But 
he abandoned the idea on his father’s being made a duke, and 
entering on the military life, served under Marlborough, and 
had a regiment of foot and the governorship of Duinbarton 
Castle. But he preferred politics to the camp, being altogether 
of a more subtle and pliant character than his brother. In 
1705 he was appointed Lord High ‘Treasurer of Scotland, and 
nominated one of the Commissioners for the Union in 1706, 
and on the 19th of October in that year was created Earl and 
Viscount of Isla, Lord Ormsay, Dunoon, and Arrase, with limi. 
tation to the heirs male of his body. | He was chosen one of the 
sixteen representative Peers of Scotland continuously for fifty-two 
years (till his death), with the exception of the last Parliament of 
Anne. Qn his brother’s resignation in 1708 he was appointed 
one of the extraordinary Lords of Session, in 1710 Lord Justice- 
General of Scotland, and in.1711 sworn of the Privy Council. He 
strongly opposed Harley and St. John’s administration, and at the 
general election in 1713, though excluded himself from the re- 
presentative peerage, he was the chief instrument in securing the 
return of thirty-four or thirty-five Whigs, ont of the forty- 
five Scotch representatives in the House of Commons. On the 
accession of George I. he was appointed Lord Chief Registrar, 
and during the rebellion of ’15 went into the West Highlands 
to oppose General Gordon, who was endeavouring to strike a 
blow at the House of Campbell as a diversion for the Earl of 
Mar. He joined his brother half-an-hour before the battle 
of Sheriff Muir, and was wounded in two places in that engage- 
ment. On the occasion of the malt-tax riots in 1725 he was 
sent down to Edinburgh, and succeeded in breaking up the 
combination of the brewers, being rewarded with the office of 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, which was taken from the Duke of 
Roxburgh. From this time he became a great favourite with Sir 
Robert Walpole, whom he uniformly supported, virtually governing 
Scotiand as his representative with such authority as to be styled 
“the King of Scotland,” and under his liberal and partial patron- 
age those of the name of Campbell attained to a degree of wealth 
and importance superior to that of any other surname in Scotland. 
On the Porteous Bill, along with his brother (neither of them being, 
as Scott represents in the Heart of Midlothian, at this time 
estranged from the Court), he opposed it strongly at first, but came 





to a compromise with Walpole, by which he withdrew his opposi- 
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en, the aring to support it, on condition of the two 
pailies of Edinburgh (appointed, says Lord Hervey maliciously, 
by himself) being exempted from punishment, the provost 
(who was no nominee of his) being left to punishment, and 
the town guard taken away. The _ elder brother, however, 
2, persistel in his opposition, and from that time 
the two brothers became more and more estrange'l. Sir Robert 
Walpole, says Lord Hervey, ‘* mortally hate 1” the elder brother, 
and that nobleman him. ‘The Duke, he says, at this time * loved 
his brother Lord Isla much better than he was beloved by him,” 
and avers thit ‘Lord Isla made the passions of his brother, 
though he was always condemning him for his heat and his im- 
racticability, of great use to him; for whenever Sir Robert 
Walpole aske 1 him to do anything he had no mind to, he always 

tended to b2 willing himself, and to lay his not doing it on the 
impossibility of bringing his hot, obstinate brother to comply with 
him, and at the same time ownel to Lord Hervey that he hal had 

such precaution in the choice of those men whom he had brought 

into either House of Parliament, that knowing his brother's vio- 

lence and sudden turns (these were his words), * IT have contrived 

it so that if my brother should run mad and break with the 

Court, there are not three people in Parliament who will follow 

him unless I go along with them.” It is certain that Isla 

counteracted his brother's plans as much as possible when he went 
into opposition to Walpole’s alministration. Nothing can be more 
contradictory than the estimates formel of his character by dif- 
ferent historians. Lord Stanhope, in mentioning the death of John 

Duke of Argyll, and that he was succeedel by his brother, ‘and 

of late his bitter enemy,” the Earl of Isla, says that the former's 

“great name Was lowerel by his rapid changes and recent Jacobite 
connections,” but that ‘never did such near kinsmen display less 
affinity of min. With all his faults and follies, Argyll was still 
brave, eloquent, and accomplished, a skilful officer, and a princely 
nobleman. Isla, on the contrary, was base and mean—his 
heart is, like his aspect, vile,’ says Hanbury Williams—suspected 
of having betrayed Walpole in his fall, I believe unjustly, yet 
seldom on any occasion swaye | either by gratitude or generosity.” 
Others take a higher view of Isia’s character, and Macaulay 
speaks of him with great respect, as “ distinguished by talents for 
business and command, and by skillin the exact sciences.” His 
private life was certainly not as untarnished as his brother's, and 
altogether, though he may have been more of a statesman and 
ruler, he seems to have been morally of a lower stamp of charac- 
ter. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, in his autobiography, speaks of him 
as detesting the “ High Flying,” or more rigidly Puritan, 
party in the Scotch Church, and mentions him as speaking at 
an ecclesiastical convention with ability and dignity. Of 
course Lord Isla, succeeding tothe Dukedom of Argyll in 1743, 
wasin “the 45” an adherent of the House of Hanover. But he 
does not figure prominently in the struggle in Scotland, the 
Earl of Loudoun taking the lead on the Hanoverian side in that 
country. But Argyll was active in carrying out the excellent plan 
adopted after the suppression of the rebellion of embodying the 
Highlanders into regiments and incorporating them into the Royal 
Army. Under the Jurisdiction Act of 1747, which took away 
the hereditary jurisdictions of the great landed proprietors, 
Argyll was allowed as compensation for the office of Justiciary of 
Argyllshire ani the Western Islands, 15,000/.; for the Sheriffship 
of Argyll, 5,0002.; and for the regality of Campbell, 1,0002. He 
remained at the head of affairs in Scotland till his death, which 
occurred when he was sitting in his chair at dinner, April 15, 1761, 
in the seventy-ninth year of his age. He had a considerable talent for 
conversation, and collected one of the finest libraries in the United 
Kingdom. He was Chancellor of the University of Aberdeen, 
and a great promoter of the School of Physic at Edinburgh. He 
built the castle of Inverary, selling for the purpose the barony of 
Duddingston, which came from the Duchess of Lauderdale. ‘Though 
he married he left no legitimate children, and bequeathed all his 
English property to his mistress, Mrs. Aun Williams, and his sou 
by her, William Williams, «dics Campbell, who became a licutenant- 
colonel in the army. 

Ile was succeeded in the family titles and estates in Scot- 
land by his cousin, John Campbell of Mamore, son of the Hon- 
ourable John Campbell, second son of Archibald, ninth Earl of 
Argyll (ihe Earl executed in 1685). Neither this Duke nor his 
three successors attained anything like the position held by the 
second and third Dukes. ‘The fourth Duke was by profession a 
soldier, and acted as head of the Argyll Campbells during * the ’45,” 
of course on the Hanoverian side, was a Groom of the Bedchamber 
to George II. and III., and is best known as the husband of the 
beautiful and witty Mary Bellenden, Maid of Honour to Queen 


as we have 5 





Caroline. He served ia the House of Commons and as a represen - 
tative peor for Scotland, and died on the 9th of November, 1770. 
Two of his younger sons, Lords Frederick and William Campbell, 
were men of some ability, the latter (an officer in the navy) being 
Governor of South Carolina at the breaking out of the American 
Revolution, and having the charge of the negotiations with the 
Iudians which causel such an outery. The eldest son, John, fifth 
Duke of Argyll, served in the Falkirk and Culloden campaign with 
1,000 ILlighlanders, whom he had raised, his father with the rest 
taking charge of the West Highlands. He sat in the House 
of Commons and was created during his father’s lifetime an 
English peer as Baron Sondridge of Coombank, in Kent. He 
married Elizabeth, Dowager-Duchess of Hamilton and Brandon, 
who was created on the 4th of May, 1776, Baroness Hamilton of 
Ifameldon, in Leicestershire, with remainder to the heirs male of 
her boly. Ife paid much attention to his estates, and was President 
of the Highland Society, and dying May 24, 1806, was succeeded 
by his son George William, sixth Duke, a very handsome man of 
pleasure, who was better known at the West End of Lonlon than 
in Scotland, and dipped the family property deeply by his extra- 
vagance. He became Baron Hamilton on the death of his half- 
brother the Duke of Hamilton in 1799, and dying October 22, 
1839, was succeeded by his brother John Douglas Edward Ilenry, 
seventh Duke of Argyll, a man of no political position, and he 
again on the 26th of April, 1847, by his son George Douglas, eighth 
and present Duke of Argyll, a man who has attainel a higher 
political position than any of the Dukes since the two distinguished 
brothers at the commencement of the Hanoverian dynasty. He 
has served creditably if not brilliantly in several offices under the 
Whig Governments, and by steady self-denial and a system of letting 
which, while it will destroy his patriarchal chieftainship, will 
restore him to the rank of a wealthy landed proprietor, has done 
much to retrieve the family fortunes. 

Our necessary limits prevent our more than alluding to the great 
Loudoun and Breadalbane branches of the Campbells, ‘The Earl- 
dom of Loudoun is now held by the Marquis of Hastings as grand- 
son of Flora Campbell, Countess of Loudoun, wife of the celebrated 
Governor-General of India. ‘The most distinguished peer of this 
branch is the first Earl, who pursued much the same political 
course with his kinsman the Marquis of Argyll. Indeed the 
Campbells have generally moved together in all the great political 
crises of our national history, ‘The Breadalbane title originated 
with the eleventh head of the Glenorchy branch of the Campbells, 
who was created in 1681 Earl of Breadalbane and Holland. John, 
the fourth Earl, was created in 1831 Marquis of Breadalbane and 
Karl of Ormelie, but these latter titles expired with his son John, 
second Marquis, who was distinguished as the only great noble- 
man in Scotland who adhered to the Free-Church movement. Ie 
died in November, 1862, and was succeeded as sixth Murl of 
Breadalbane by his cousin, John Alexander Gavin Campbell, the 
present Earl, with whom the politics of the family change from 
Whig to Tory. The vast territorial possessions of this branch of 
the Campbells eclipse those of the elder or Argyll branch, of which 
they form geographically the continuation. ‘The Breadalbane 
estate stretches a hundred miles, with a breadth of thirty miles, 
from ‘CTaymoutrmu Castle on Loch Tay to Oban on the west coast 
of Scotland, and contains many hundreés of square miles. 





THE LEADING MEN IN THE NORTIL 
(From our SrectaL CorresPonDENT.) 
New York, December 10, 1861. 
Ox the day after the election of Horatio Seymour as Goyernor 
of New York in 1862, one of the most influential, as well as one 
of the ablest and most respectable, men of his party said to me, 
‘**[ regard Horatio Seymour and General M’Clellan as now the two 
most important men in the country. They will exercise a greater 
influence upon the future of this nation than any men have done 
since the generation passed away which won our independence.” 
He said this in no vaunting tone, but with that quiet air with 
which men express a sober conviction. There is no doubt that 
many persons—all the rump of the old Democratic party, and per- 
haps not a few others—thought with my friend upon the subject. 
Now where are Governor Seymour and General M’Clellan ? — Poli- 
tically dead and buried. “ Why don’t you nominate,” said one 
Boston man to another of the opposite party, ‘why dont you 
‘* Choate! why Choate’s dead!”  * Yes, 


nominate Choate?” 
Seymour and M’Clellan are 


but he hasn’t been dead long.” 
more entirely nil than a man who represented a still exist- 
ing force, and who had not been dead long. General M’Clellan 
was finally relieved of command within a short time after his 
friend and mine made this speech to me, and the removal infuriated 
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his party, because it deprived them of the immense advantage of 
having for the principal military officer of the Government a man 
who was as clay in their hands. But with a general election in 
prospect General M’Clellan was yet a power, a strong though silent 
power, in the land. The election over and the party whom he 
weakly suffered to mould him to their purposes defeated, north, 
south, east, and west, he becomes a thing to be covered up and hid 
from public sight in some decent fashion. Ie resigns his commission 
of course, and becomes a civil engineer upon a railway. ‘Through 
what a small hole thus creeps our great man of two years ago! It 
may teach some of us, your correspondent included, prudence if not 
modesty. This man, whom we all, Democrats, Republicans, and what 
not, looked upon but little more than two years ago as carrying 
the destinies of the Republic upon his sword, so that when news 
went out that he was stricken with disease a shudder ran through 
the land, proves to have been merely a well-read military man, of 
fair abilities, whom we can spare better than we can some colonels. 
The New York Herald called him the ** Young Napoleon,” to the 
disgust of all Christian people. But has not the Herald for years 
called its editor the Napoleon of journalists? We are not respon- 
sible for that nauseous nonsense, but it is with some approach to 
retributive justice that we suffer for the sins of a journal which we 
have thoughtlessly encouraged (as people encourage musicians with 
monkeys by throwing coppers to them), while it has been doing all 
in its power to aggravate such defects of moral tone and taste as 
we are prone to from the structure of our society, and at the same 
time to gain us throughout the world a reputation for such offences 
against decency as were, on its leading page, its sole distinction. 
But I have wandered far from the subject around which I was 
rambling. 

The men who seem now to have as much of the future of the 
country in their hands as ever passes from the direct control of the 
people themselves are Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Johnson, General Grant, 
General Sherman, and General Sheridan. [tis remarkable that all 
these men are of most unpromising appearance and of very little 
As to Mr. Lincoln’s person and bearing the world 
But let me say that the Spectator, in its 


social culture. 
has been well informed. 
just and generous appreciation of him published on November 19, 
was wrong in calling him a peasant. Mr. anid 
never was, a peasant, because in this country there is no such 


Lincolu is not, 
creature as a peasant, no class which even corresponds to or 
takes the place of your peasantry. The nearest approach to 
peasantry here is in the slave, but he is a negro and a slave, 
and therefore entirely disqualified for the character of peasant in 
Nor is the **mean white” of 
For not only has 


an Anglo-Saxon commonwealth, 
the Slave States any better fitted for the part. 
he a coarse independence and rule intelligence altogether foreign 
‘tually higher 
By virtue of 





to a peasant class, but his political stats is, or was, ac 
than that of his fellow-citizen of the 


the enumeration of the negro slaves around him as a_ basis of 


Free States. 


representation, his vote has greater weight, through his repre- 
As to 


peasants in the Free States, you might as well expect to find griffins. 


sentative in Congress, than if it were cast in a Free State. 


There every condition requisite to the existence of a peasantry is 
of the 


This is no new condition of society there. 


lacking,—every peasant trait is absent even in the poorest 
agricultural population. 
You are apt to forget, L think, that the twenty thousand English Puri- 
tans, whose millions of descendants are the bulk of the people of the 
Free States, were none of them peasants. They were yeomen, traders, 
aud the smaller gentry. of 
writers has recently said, took no iuterest in the struggle which 


The peasantry, as one your own 
culminated in the Commonwealth and ended in the Restoration. 
‘They did not feel callel upon to seek a new England; and had 
they desired to do so they could not, for they had not the means. 
The men who settle New Euglind, and subsequently New York, 
New Jersey, andl Ohio, were, and hal nead to be, men of some 


With the exception of a very small emigration during 





substance. 
the last thirty or forty years mother England has sent no peasants 
to this country ; and as to the Irishman, it is amazing, and not 
always agreeable, to see how soon even he, the individual Pat who 
comes over here, ceases to be a specimen of * the finest pisinthry 
in the world,” aud finds out that here “one man’s as good 
as another, and betther too,” if he is only an 
But Mr. Lincoln, though not a peasant, is in his appearance 
and manner only a very favourable specimen of a Slave-State 


Trishman. 


* mean white.” Mr, Johnson, now Military Governor of ‘lennes- 
future Vice-President, is little better. 


journeyman tailor, and in working his way up he has not acquired 


see and our Ife was a 
a degree of social culture to make him tolerated among people of 
even the least pretensions to refinement were it not for his politi- 
cal position, Ilis speech, his manner, his appearance are such as 


| stand, 


te, 


would offend a man at all fastidious, offend him much mon th 
e 
those of a peasant, because the latter would seem in place = 


> and there 
that these traits of 
here as a Candidate 

Statement ra 
made on your side untrue that “the country farmers 


It is erroneous to suppose 
to 
Especially is the 


be respectable. 


person recommend a man any class 


for high public office. ; 
cently 


do hot 
rye , P : Worse,” 
Lhe fact is that very many country farmers are them 
selves well-bred men, and the sons of well-bred men. 


for 


like a man the better for being a gentleman, but the 


many tore 
So vd breeding 
while the number is very small indeed of them who would a 
take pride in the exhibition by their Governor or their Pre 
of every mark of the highest social and intellectual culture, 


have an appreciation of and a striving 


-sident 
‘stuck up” to them if | — 
But if it be a mark - Fs 

. igh 


they would not like to have him 
brought in contact with them. 
breeding to be * stuck up” 
other, I admit that I am talking about what I do not understand, 
No; do not let us blink this matter. 
chance, for chance it is, has not added the grace of polished 


manners to the integrity, the 


under those circumstances or any 
It is to be deplored that 


sagacity, and the high purpose 
which distinguish the two highest executive officers of  guch 
a Government as ours and such a people. <A like chance has 
also given us for our most successful generals three men who 
owe nothing at all of their influence to their personal pre 
sence. In all my life together I 
some men as I saw during my late brief visit 


never saw sO many hand. 
to Virginia 
and Maryland, and yet Grant, and Sherman, and Sheridan 
are three as unhandsome men in face, figure, and bearing 
as you could find in the couatry. The one has determination 
written on his lips, the other has a big brain and a piereing eye, 
but these points 
It would 
seem that even in the small matters of the appearance and deport- 


and the third has dash in every muscle of his face ; 
aside, they are three insignificaut-looking little fellows, 


ment of our leaders, civil and military, it was decreed that we 
should come before the world in this contest at disadvantage, 
And Mr. Lincoln's name is Abraham, and Graut’s is Ulysses, and 
Sherman’s is Tecumseh. Never mind; you may laugh, but we 
shall not grieve. 

You will see that General Webb, our Minister to Brazil, felt 
authorized to offer the Brazilian Government the amplest reparation 
liately, and without com- 
A YANKEE. 


for the capture of the Florida imme: 
municating with Washington, 


THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN. 
[from oun SrecraAL CorresPONnDENT. ] 
New York, December 3, 1864. 
GENERAL Hoop has again come to grief, this time at the hands 
of General ‘Thomas, whom Sherman, yon may remember, left to 
look after him. Sherman treated Llood alinost with contempt, 
finding that he had the courage of a bull dog, but not quite the 
brains. But Mr. Davis and the Richmond correspondent of the 
London Zines thought much of him, and promised great things of 
his Tennessee campaign upon Sherman's communications. (Those 
unhappy communications!) ‘The latter, writing under date of 
October 12, said, “It is my belief that [Too’s army, inspirited 
by the manifest sagacity which is disclosed in the move which it 
has just made, will prove itself worthy of its vigorous young com- 
mander, and will gain for itself and for him a reputation which 
will eclipse the comparative failures of the last three and a 
IToot's between 30,000 and 


10.000 men, as we know, 






half years.” army was la 


and the Richmond correspondent just 
armies of Sherman and 


Well, 


army, 


] 


quoted says, ** The disparity between the 
Ilvool is, if I am considerable.” 
General Sherman off bulk of his 
and leaves ILood threatening Nashville in the middle of Ten- 
protect it, and halts at an 
‘Thomas skirmishes and falls 
Hood has * got him just 
and Hood thinks so too, Thomas orders a 
General Schofield is in immediate command. ‘The place 
* miles st of Nashville. A line 
hastily thrown up, and against this Hood 
in column, so to speak, four lines of battle 


rightly informed, not 


marches with the 


General ‘Thomas moves to 


hessee. 
enticing distance. Hool advances, 
] 


back, and finally, when he thinks that 


where he wants him,” 


is a plain, about eighte south-w 





of light breastworks is 
lings himself furiously 


deep. It is about two-thirds of his entire army against about 
one-half of Thomas's, about two to one. His men fight bravely, 
too bravely for such a cause;—and the result is that he is 
utterly defeated, with the loss of more than twelve hun- 


dred prisoners now in ‘Thomas’s hands, and killed and wounded 
reckoned at five times llood lost heavily ™ 
officers, among them a general of division and two generals 


as more. 


many 





of brigade. ‘Ihe Union loss is reported at only from 700 to 
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1,000, all told, and of officers of rank we had only one, General 
stanley, woundel. After the battle General Thomas, one of our 


staunchest and ablest men, fell back again to Nashville, where he 


effected a junction with General A.J. Smith’s corps, and whither | justifying a crim,” &e. 


he hopes that General Hood will follow him. Hood's expedition 
is a part of Beauregard’s new campaign, he having, as the Times 
is & pa 2 es 


correspondent above named announces, been * put in command of 


SPECTATOR. 


the whole of the s ymuth-west of the Confederacy this side of the | 


Mississippi.” “* Perhaps,” the correspondent continues, “the 
brightest attribute of Beauregard’s military genius is that his views | 


of campaigns, of strategy, and of large systems of defence are wide, 


far-reaching, and comprehensive.” I took great comfort in that 
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dollars for the sake of which this outrage is believed to have been 
but demurely hopes that, as the Chamber ‘has a 
it ** will seruple to forfeit it by rewarding or 
Now the fact is, that the body in ques- 
tion offered no reward whatever for the destruction of the /Vorida, 
as may be seen by the report of its proceedings in the New York 
papers of yesterday. A YANKEE, 


committed,” 
character to lose,” 


BOOKS. 


MR. PLUMPTRE’S RELIGIOUS POEMS.* 


| Reviciovs poetry generally tends to the purely lyrical form. It 


a: it was an assurance of success for Sherman, and it reached | . ; : pee ir4 , 
letter ; it was an 1a 3 ' is not often that genuine poetry of this class will endure the 


here of course just before we learned that Hood had been dlefeated | bonds of either the narrative or dramatic mould. 
1 that Sherman h ul passed the Oconee with all his army, le WMS | original enough to foree an utterance, it is usually strong and 
Beauregard to shrick out proclamations by telegraph and holt pri- original enough to insist on speaking in its own person, and takes 
vate unmolested consultations with Governor Brown upon com- | 4¢ onee the form of direct soliloquy. 


ant 


prehensive systems of strategy. As to General Sherman, we ouly | 
know what [ have mentioned, that he has passed the only import- 
ant obstruction in his way, and is moving steadily to his goal on 
the sea-coast. 

On Sunday last, November 27, three marine accidents happened 
in our waters, two of them very near cach other. 


| emotions. 


If strong and 


It is not very often that 
we find the flexible imagination of the narrative or dramatic 


| poet adapted to receive the rushing tide of another's spiritual 


The lithest imaginations shrink from these inner 
penetralia of personal life, and ave content to shaps the modes 
of their fellow-creatures’ life through their intellect, will, and 


General Butler's | passious without following it into the inmost depth of all where 


peautiful despatch steamer the Greyhound, the swiftest and most | judividual character puts off all its conventional folds beneath 


valuable vessel of her class in the service, took fire and burned to | the eye of God. 


the water's elge in James River. General Butler and Admiral | 
Porter, who were on board, narrowly escaped, and ten horses be- 


longing to the General and his staff, with the mail for the Army 


of the Potomac, were consumed. Tn the same waters, on the same 


day, the notorious steamer Mlorida sank in nine fathoms’ water ; | aud the true personal attitude of the man assumed. 


and in Long Island Sound the revenue steamer Nankukee eame | 


into collision with the British brig Hope in the night, the brig | 


Yet no doubt, were not the subject too sacred 
for drama, there is nothing in human life half so really dramatic 
as the attitudes of the spirit of man in the Eternal Presence. It 
is there first that all the false assumptions of our individuality are 
put off, or put off so far as the second artificial nature will allow, 
If any poet 
could tell us truly how men pray in perfect solitude, he would tell 
us more of their essential characters than all those human trage- 


carrying no lights, from which collision both vessels suffered very | dies in which they act their premeditated parts will ever betray. 


severely, It is worthy of remark that of these three occurrences, | 


In this volume of polished and often beautiful verse, which 


all to a certain extent of the same nature, and all happening | reminds us, alike in its poetical cvlibre and its tone, of the present 


within 


afew hours of each other, the second will be attribute] | Archbishop of Dablin’s volume called Justin Martyr, aid Other 


almost universally in Europe to design, and be seized upon as a} Poems, Mr. Plumptre strikes a line something between purely 
proper oecasion for vilifyiug the people and the Government of this | lyrical religious feeling aud that dramatic insight into the spiritual 


country. You have learn» llong ere this that our Government, with | 
the hearty consent of our people, was prompt in its determination 


What the 


soliloquics of other minds of which we have sp ken. 


volume aims at is rather the gathering up into an imaginative 


before Brazil had made any complaint to disavow the act of Cap- | 


tain Collins (alas! why did his sponsors in baptism name him 


and semi-dramatie form of the religious life of the specific ages 


! with which the author's studies and his tastes have made him 


Napoleon ? Who can tell the evil influence upon him and us of | most familiar, than of individual types of spiritual character. The 


that name ?) and to make all reasonable reparation to the Brazilian | 


poems are rather efforts to give a living form to his own inter- 


Government. Under the circumstances it is much to be deplored that | pretations and criticisms of the Hebrew and early Christian faith, 
the Florida has sunk, because it gives our enemies an opportunity, | than to create afresh the various spiritual drama of individual 


which they will not fail to use, although in face of all the facts, of | minds. 


They are strictly a scholar’s readings of the religion of 


charging that as we saw that repararation must be made, we des-| the times clothed in the rhythm and music of a poetical 


troyel the vessel surreptitiously in order to secure ourselves in any | mind. 


case agaiust her restoration. Fortunately, however, for our own 


self-respect and satisfaction, the correspondent of the bitterest and lhe has assigned to himself. 


Sometimes you see the lyrical force of the author's 
own religious feeling penetrating the specific form which 
Sometimes, on the other hand, 


most unscrupulous opponent of the Government and supporter of |his own religious feelings are merged in the depth of his 


the rebel cause, the New York World, has given an account of the | poetic sympathy with his subject. 


But, on the whole, Mr. 


occurrence which relieves the Government of all suspicion of con- | Plumptre’s poems are most harmonious and successful when 


hivance in the matter. 


November at Newport News, but 


her sinking was in con- | 


sequence chiefly of a collision which took place on _ the 19th | 


at Hampton Roads, where she lay at anchor, and where she | sympathize. 
She had leaked so badly | living questions of to-day in the shape in which they might have 


was run into by a transport steamer. 


The Flrida sank on the 27th of | he is neither directly lyrical nor directly dramatic, but pours 


into the imaginative moulds carefully prepared by learning 
and scholarship the living piety in which all ages alike can 
Thus his first poem, Lazarus, which presents the 


ever since her capture that her steam-pump was kept constantly | presented themselves to inquirers of the first century, is certainly 


at work. After the collision the leakage increased. 


pump was put into her and the two kept her free. 


Another | one of the best in the book; and the second, which delineates in 
On Sunday, | the same way the musings of a Galatian convert and the fierce con- 


not until eight days after the collision, one of the pumps suddenly | troversy between the Pauline and Judaic School, is inferior to it 

gave out, and, to be as brief as possible, in spite of all efforts the | only because the vitality of our own interest in that controvers. 
I , | ont J “tea 

water rose and extinguished the fires, so that the other pump | is now not by any means at its highest. The poems delineating 


stopp “], 
brought up to tow the //orida nearer to shore. 


Ail was summoned from another vessel, and a tug was | the spiritual condition of the Jewish ascetics, the Rechabites, in 
But it was found | relation to both the prophets and the gospel, are also fine. But 


impossible to keep her from sinking, and that the tug would only }the more strictly dramatic soliloquy in which Rizpah, the con- 
risk her own destruction by attempting to make fast ; and sodown | cubine of Saul, is supposed to pour out her feclings on the 
went the /Yorida, carrying with her, I fear, some of our good murder of her children by the command of David in expiation 


repute. Mind, sinee Captain Collins was bent on getting us into 
this serape we should not have mourned much if he had sunk the 


Florida outright at Bahia, for the deed would have been no greater | 


offence than the attempt. But after we had undertaken to make 
reparation, we would not have had this happen for a thousand 
Floridas. I notice, by the way, that some of the savagely virtu- 
ous journals on your side, in whose mouths butter would not melt, 
and who do not know the meaning of tu quoque, read grave lectures 
(on the New York Chamber of Commerce anent this occurrence. 
The London Times, for instance, speaks of ** the reward of 500,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


| of the slaughter of the Gibeouites, strikes us as the least successful 


in the volume. ‘The channel of feeling is searcely wide enough 
for the overflow of a Ilebrew mother’s passionate and desolate 
grief. The turn of ecstacy given to the latter part of the poem, 
where Kizpah catches a glimpse of the spiritual meaning of 
mediatorial sacrifice, reminds us very strongly of the conclusion 
of Mr. Browning's fine poem on Saul, but has not the bounding 
passion of its movement, though the occasion in Mr, Plumptre’s 


poem better suggests the theme. But thoush the least suc- 





* Lazarus, and Other Poems. By FE. WW. Piuwptre, M.A, London; Strahan. 
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cessful, we think, of the longer poems, it has both pathos and 
strength. 
We prefer, however, to take our specimens of Mr. Plumptre’s 
poems from the first, called Lazarus, which is engaged with a 
circle of thoughts more clearly within our own horizon than those 
on the “ Galatian Convert,” on “ Barabbas,” and the others. Mr. 
Plumptre introduces the poem with a picture of aship landing at 
Marscilles, among the passengers of which isa young Christian from 
Smyrna, bent on finding out the abode of the aged Lazarus. The 
defect of the poem is in the motive for this mission. Ostensikly the 
youth needs assurance that after a terrible relapse into sin he may 
still be pardoned and received back into God's love. But then 
the whole and true drift of the poem is, to show that Lazarus by 
his short experience of death and return to life has gained no 
knowledge of what are called the secrets of the other world, 
but only new knowledge of himself. As this must have been 
well known to the Apostle John, by whom he is sent, 
there is a slight inconclusiveness in sending his penitent in 
search of Lazarus simply on the ground of his temporary 
life in death. The poet wanted to write down his concep- 
tion of the experience of Lazarus, and to make it tell on the 
doubts and perplexities of the world concerning the judgment 
of sin,—but he has somewhat failed in the preparation of an 
adequate artistic occasion for the poem. In the poem Mr. 
Plumptre identifies Lazarus, the brother of Martha and Mary, with 
the “rich young man” who asked our Lord what he lacked, 
beyond obeying the commandments, to gain eternal life, and who 
turned away sorrowing because he had great possessions; and in 
the notes he has with much ingenuity, and at least as much 
evidence as the fragmentary accounts admit, supported this view. 
This gives a more fixed outline to the conception of Lazarus, 
and the picture is carefully filled in. It is a true and poetic 
insight which makes Mr. Plumptre attribute to Lazarus no fresh 
experience behind the veil, except a deeper knowledge of him- 
self :— 
* And then the Rabbis gathered, some who came 
secause they loved me, some in pride of state, 
To show that they too knew me, and they spake 
Of all my many virtues: ‘ What a life 
Cut off before its time! In ten years’ space 
He might have been, of all our Sanhedrim, 
Held most in honour!’ Then, with "bated breath, 
‘But after all, what is, perhaps, is best. 
He had his weakness, half inclined to own 
That half-mad Nazarene. Those sisters there 
Have made no secret of it. Rumour tells 
They had Him to their house. Well, well, perchance, 
This warning blow may bring them back to us.’ 
So spake they, but they knew not all the while 
I heard them in Gehenna. In mine ears 
Their praise was hateful, and that ‘ half-inclined’ 
Came floating to me as the knell of doom, 
The witness of my guilt. But ‘half-inclined !’ 
Oh! had that half been whole I had not been 
In that thick darkness, wailing evermore. 
How long I lay I knew not, for the lost 
Count not their time by days, and months, and years, 
But one long dreary everlasting Now 
Is ever with them, Every thought of sin 
Becomes a drear abyss of boundless woe, 
And every act, 2 moment’s sudden heat, 
Expands into an xon, 


And the same teaching is still better expressed at a later point 


in the poem :— 
** And to dream, 

As some have dreamt, of agony of sense, 

The burning flame, and thick-ribbed ice in turn, 
As having power to purify and cleanse, 

As greater terrors than the accusing thoughts, 
The voice that speaks in thunder, and the wrath 
Eternal of the All-knowing and All-good,— 

This is to take the shadow for the truth, 
And live in outward symbols. Golden throne, 
dright gates of pearl, and walls of amethyst, 
The pure clear river, and the mystic tree, — 
These are but tokens of the inward bliss, 
The vision of our God, to pure hearts given 

As life, and peace, and joy. And so the woe, 
Which makes the doom of evil, is to sec 

That face averted. We who shut love out, 

Shall be shut out from love. We see in Him 
That light eternal, that consuming Fire. 

And still the question meets us as of old, 

‘What child of man ean face that ceaseless flame, 
And dwell with burnings everlastingly ?’ 

And evermore, as once from Prophet's lips, 

The strange bold answer reaches unto us, 

‘He who the truth hath spoken, right hath done, 
Who, fearing God, has conquered self and sin, 
Ife need not fear the fire.’ 1t burns and burns, 
Consuming what is worthless, cleansing still 
The pure bright gold, the treasure of our God.” 


Mr. Plumptre says in his note that this expresses a view raised 
above the conflicting views of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Maurice, W 
can accept his view heartily, but we do not see in what it differs 
from that of Mr. Maurice. He conceives indeed that the idea 
of endless duration is involved in the word “ eternal,”—but as he 
apparently denies the hopelessness of any moral State, and 
vehemently maintains that it is always and essentially God's will 
to fight with the evil in every man,—the eternal punishment of 
such as do at last yield to God becomes little more than the 
eternal shame and self-reproach with which they look back on 
the evil spot after it has been purged away from their wills, 
This is probably true, but it is neither the hopcless “ everlasting 
hell” of Dr. Pusey, nor a higher unity that contains it. 

The finest poem in this volune—the gem of the book—is Mr, 
Plumptre’s striking translation of the triumphal ode of Deborah, 
It is so faithful and almost literal as to be not unworthy ofa place 
in the Bible itself. Rhymed though it is, it has all the stateliness 
and musical rhythm of our inimitable version without its occasional 
obscurity—the rugged exultation of victory together with the 
exaltation of a faith which God himself has justified. We cannot 
refrain from giving the latter part of this fine translation :— 


“They fought, those kings of the nations, the chiefs of the Canaanites’ 
land, 

Where the torrent-streams of Megiddo roll down by Taanach’s strand ; 

But not for them was the glory of victors dividing the spoil, 

No heaped-up treasure of silver paid them for their blood and their toil, 

A mightier army than theirs was fighting unseen on our side, 

The stars as they moved in their courses made war upon Sisera’s pride; 

The white-foaming waters of Kishon swept them away in its might, 

Kishon, the onward rushing, swoln with the storm of the night; 

Struggling, and plunging, and whirling, maddened with fear and dismay, 

The horse and his rider went down ; the proud river swept them away. 

‘Curse ye the people of Meroz,’—the word from the Prophet’s lips came, 

Whose voice as an angel of God's, was mighty to praise and to blame; 

‘ Yea, with a bitter curse curse them, the craven, the faint-hearted crew, 

They came not forth in that hour to the help of God’s chosen and true, 

They left them to struggle alone, the mighty and strong to pursue.’ 

But blessed, thrice blessed is Jacl; from the tents of that stranger-band, 

The name of the wife of Heber shall sound through the breadth of the 
land. 

He came, hot and parched to her door, the fever of battle was strong; 

He asked her for water to drink, for the way was weary and long; 

With kind words she weleomed him in, and the milk cool and freshening 
she poured, 

In her costliest vessel she brought it, as a hand-maid waits on her lord. 

Weary and faint he slumbered. She put forth her hand to the nail, 

With the workman’s hammer she smote it (not then did her woman's 
heart quail)— 

She smote him there as he lay, through brow and through temples it went, 

Stricken and bleeding, the carcase of Sisera lay in her tent: 

One struggle, one cry; it was over; the hero, the Canaanites’ pride, 

At her feet lay lifeless and pale ; he bowed, he fell down, and he died, 

Far off in the palace of Jabin, with looks proud, eager, amazed, 

Forth from her latticed window the mother of Sisera gazed. 

‘Why lingers the conqueror’s chariot? Why hear I not, borne on the 
wind, 

The clang of the strong iron wheels, and the tramp of the army behind?’ 

‘Oh! dream not of failure, they answered, her maidens, swift to divine 

(Yea, like answer she made to herself), ‘ the glory of conquest is thine, 

Surely they conquer once more. In triumph they bring back their prey, 

The maidens of Israel shall yield to the might of their captors to-day ; 

And for Sisera’s neck, as he rides in his glory home from the fight, 

The costliest robes of their priests, with mingled hues glorious and bright, 

Broidered by fair maidens’ fingers, on both sides radiant alike, 

Mect for the necks of the heroes whose right hands have known how to 
strike.’ 

So let them boast in their folly ; so let them dream in their pride ; 

So perish thy foes, O Jehovah! dying as Sisera died ; 

But the people that love Thee, Thy chosen, the heroes who walk in Thy 
light, 

Let them shine evermore as the sun when he rides through the heavens 
in his might.” 

We have seen many attempts to render the Song of Deborah,-- 
but none nearly so successful as this. It seems to rise and sink 
and swell again upon the wind with the wild beauty of a genuine 
song of deliverance. It is borne up on the wing of a power 
greater than that of man, and combines the passion of a war 
song with the rapture of a psalm. Mr. Plumptre’s volume is 
almost throughout polished, meditative, and harmonious, but in 
this translation of one of the grandest of Hebrew poems he has 
rendered a great service to English and to Licbrew literature. 

UNCLE SILAS.* 
Iv the brief preface to tits powerful and exciting but certainly 
(if that is of any account) very improbable tale, Mr. Le Fann 
points out justly enough that even the quietest of Sir Waher 
Scott’s romances, even those which deal with contemporary mans 
ners and the scenes of common life, like The Antiquary and St. 
2onan’s §Vell, contain a very unquestionable and marked sensa- 





* Uncle Silas, A Yale of Bartram Haugh. By J. 3. Le Fauna, 3 vols, Loudon; 





Bentley. 
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tion element, and hence he protests with great justice against 
pranding all novels the story of which hinges on great crimes or 
scenes of great excitement, by a name which seems to exclude all 
the higher intellectual characteristics— sensation tales.’ There 
jg, however, @ wide distinction in type—ot course we are not 
comparing the power of the execution—between Mr. Le Fanu s 
novels and even the most exciting of Sir Walter Scott’s,—a dis- 
tinction which is, as a question of art, partly favourable to Mr. Le 
Fanu, and yet not the best omen for his books. So long as Sir 
Walter Scott writes about violent and unsettled times or historical 
crimes, describes the cruelty of Knights Templar in Front de Boeuf, 
or ambitious passions like that which led to the murder of Amy 
Robsart in Kenilworth, no doubt he weaves the exciting element 
of the story into the very substance of his narrative, without 
giving us the impression of any unhealthy, or morbid, or 
feverish imagination. Those acts of violence were the natural 
outgrowth of the passions of the time; and the men who were 
guilty of them, though bad men, often wicked men, were in 
some sense natural men, that is, men who yielded to the temp- 
tations besetting the age, not men who had private stores of 
iniquity all to themselves. Front de Bocuf, with all his horrid 
brutality and cruelty, was not, even when he proposed to put 
Isaac the Jew on the slow fire to extract money out of him, any- 
thing more than one of the worst specimens of brutality of a 
brutal period. Leicester, when he murdered his wife for the 
chance of a kingdom, was yielding to an evil ambition of course, 
but still to a motive which within greater or less limits was 
strongly marked in all the ablest men and most upright courtiers 
ofthe time. ‘To gain influence over such a Queen as Elizabeth 
was a prize which dazzled the eyes of greater men than Leicester. 
But when Sir Walter Scott began to describe contemporary 
manners and the scenes of common life in novels like The 
Antiquary and St. Ronan’s Well, no doubt he found a great 
difficulty in adequately leavening the shrewd observation, the 
broad humour, the minute realism of his pictures with the 
proper amount of excitement. He was describing, if not a 
tame age, yet an age im which the stronger passions were 
more or less ignored in the ordinary life of society, and it 
was evidently not easy for him so to mix the two elements 
as to prevent a certain incongruity in the tales,—like cakes in 
which the plums are all at one end and the plain bread all at 
another. In Zhe Antiquary, for example, the vision in the 
tapestried chamber, the duel, the horrible secret, and the death of 
old Elspeth, always seem out of keeping with Monkbarns, and 
Hector M’Intyre, and the ‘phoca,” and all the most healthy 
humour of the story. ‘The genius of the author is shown in the 
homely part of the modern tale, and there is a sort of unreality 
in the leavening excitement. ‘The same thing is true ina far 
higher degree of the melodramatic element in St. Ronan’s Well. We 
read the tale for the admirable drawing of the old landlady 
and the peasant life generally. The romance is just a little 
“rubbishy,” and though we are perhaps still children enough to be 
well pleased to have it, we yet feel a little ashamed of enjoying it. 
The crimes and tragedy with which Sir Walter Scott seasoned 
his modern stories were never fully incorporated with them. His 
great power was not in describing motives and feelings, but in 
painting broadly and vividly the external scenery of the life, 
whether ancient or modern, with which he was dealing. When 
that external scenery contained few violent or exciting features, 
he felt an awkwardness in getting in the seasoning, because 
he had none of the modern “subjective” art of dealing 
with the inward world. Just as Dickens always fails with his 
exciting ingredients because his power is in observation, not in 
painting motive, Sir Walter Scott failed to a less degree. He dealt 
with the pictorial and surface aspects of character, and in modern 
times the passions need a different treatment from his to be em- 
bodied thoroughly in a tale characteristic of these times. In 
all his tales alike, the greatest power of his imagination was spent 
ou healthy subjects. So far as he had to deal with unhealthy 
subjects he dealt comparatively feebly. It was the normal, 
average, life of the age that he painted best and with most plea- 
sure. 

Mr. Le Fanu—in this respect like the great model to whom he 
appeals, Sir Walter Scott—deals with the spectacle of external 
character, not with feelings and motives. So far as he attempts 
the latter task he appears to fail, though he has done it so little 
that we can hardly judge. The heroine of the present tale, for 
instance, is a milk-and-water young lady from beginning to end, 
in whom it is difficult to feel the slightest interest, and she is 
the only character he attempts even to describe ab intra. But 
unlike Sir Walter Scott, though describing modern times in all 





‘ 


his tales he contrives to make the exciting part of his tale 
the very essence of it, and never divorces the plain and 
homely elements from the central thread of crime and terror 
on which he strings them. ‘The result of this certainly is 
on one side a more artistic effect than we find in those 
dualistic tales in which the stimulus is all concentrated in 
one part of the story and the realism all in another. The 
glare of some terrible and hideous action begins to show 
itself in the very beginning of all his tales, and spreads and 
deepens till it swallows up the whole scenery of his picture. 
We never see behind the veil into the interior of the tragedy. We 
only see the lurid sort of glow which it sheds on the face of the 
actors, the glassy, “ polarized” light—to borrow a bold scientific 
metaphor—which audacity and intellectual power give out after 
they have been deprived of all their moral properties by passing 
through a medium of erime. But while this gives a more artistic 
effect to Mr. Le Fanu’s novels than any of which the dualistic 
novels are, so far as they are dualistic, capable,—he must himself 
be aware that it also gives a somewhat more unhealthy tone to 
them, and renders it Jess unjust to call them “sensation tales"’ than 
it would be to apply that name to the products of the essentially 
healthy genius of Sir Walter Scott. Not that we think Mr. Le 
Fanu’s stories ought to bo branded by that opprobrious epithet. 
We understand by a sensation tale a tale which relies entirely on 
suspense and horror for its interest, and is destitute otherwise of 
intellectual power, of true drawing, of healthy feeling, of moral 
interest. This would not be true of Mr. Le Fanu’s novels. Zhe 
House by the Churchyard was full of strong and living sketches, of 
humour, of variety, of true perspective, though the lurid glare of 
crime was cast upon it all. In that tale there was somewhat more 
outlying every-day life than in either of its successors. Just at 
the edge of the picture, on the margin of the hideous central light, 
there were a few figures only just touched by it which showed 
the healthier side of Mr. Le Fanu’s imagination. In Wylder’s 
Hand the interest was more strictly limited to the central 
channel of treachery and murder, and though there were not 
wanting one or two churming figures as foils to the gloomier 
characters, they seemed introduced rather to enhance the 
metallic sheen of guilt which was diffused over the tale than 
to relieve it. In Uncle Silas Mr. Le Fanu has gone a step 
further. The only really able picture of a pleasing kind, 
Lady Knollys, is insufficient for the purpose of giving an 
air of reality to the current of crime which occupies the story. 
The maid servant (Mary Quince), who ought to have been very 
carefully painted for this purpose, is a mere lay-figure. The 
clownish little cousin, Millicent Ruthyu, is much better, but is 
only asketch, not exciting enough for our interest, and all the 
care of the novelist is expended on the two evil agencies of the 
plot,—Unele Silas, and the French governess Madame de la Rou- 
gierre. The effect is so lurid as to render the author’s protest 
against the imputation of being a sensation novelist by no means 
a matter of form. Certainly it will be said, with more or less 
truth, that his imagination has dwelt with more force and more 
success on the evil excitements than on the genial and sunny 
effects of life. The moral guilt, too, of his plots is carried 
beyond the point at which we are competent to judge of its 
naturalness. The effects are certainly striking, but they are 
the exceptional and lurid effects of nature’s caprices rather than 
of her ordinary laws even for the guilty. ‘hey are effects which 
strike the imagination, but rather as evil dreams often strike the 
imagination than the evil beings of the world we live in. And 
this is almost inevitable in a novelist who while painting, like 
Sir Walter Scott, ab extra, still aims at giving a real unity to all 
his materials. If he painted motive and emotion from the inside 
at all, he might be able to overcome our surprise by connecting 
the guilt with its roots in character. But he does not. He paints 
it from the outside, and still makes it the critical and central 
element of his plot. The result necessarily is something of a 
nightmare effect, something lowering, unexplained, and inexpli- 
cable, which is yet intertwined with every detail of the story. 
With these large reserves as to the character of the art, it can- 
not be denied that Uncle Silas is a powerful book. The mode 
in which our interest concerning him, raised from the first, is 
gradually heightened during the whole of the first volume, so 
that when, some little way on in the second, he first appears we 
feel as profound an interest in him as the heroine feels herself, is 
very artistic. And then when he does appear, the vivid colours in 
which he is drawn, the “ sweet, gentle, insuffsrable voice,” with a 
tone like that glass flute which “ rendered people hysterical,” the 
venerable, bloodless, fiery-eyed face of marble, with its long silver 
hair and yet still black eyebrows and wild opium-eating eyes, 
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the elegant, artificial style of his conversation with its mix- 
ture of French illustrative poctry and its half assumed reli- 
gious pietism,—the white glare of the smile that made you 
feel “ half insane,”"—the compound of strong will and of the 
relaxing influence of opium in his manner, —are vivid ele- 
ments in a picture not easy to forget. Nor does the interest 
in the wicked but problematic old man fail to rise throughout 
the rest of the book. Itis a morbid kind of interest that we feel 
in evil of which we cannot even see the roots, but still it takes a 
real hold of the imagination and grows towards the end. The 
old French woman, too, with her grimacing vanities, her thieving 
ways, and her admirably vulgar French-English, though completely 
unanalyzed, is on that account all the more vivid as a painting. 
On the other side of the picture, Lady Knollys, with her worldly 
savoir faire, hor affectionate good-natured rattle, her avowal that 
she never thinks at all because ‘it is a yery cowardly habit,” 
and her shrewd impressions of character, is an admirable sketch, 
to which it is a pity that we have not more space devoted. These 
are the characters which dominate the tale, which as a mere 
story is improbable to a degree that one almost resents,—some of 
its greatest improbabilities springing from the infinite imbecility of 
the heroine, who plays almost deliberately and with her eyes open 
into the hands of her enemies. Still the tale is unquestionably 
a powerful one, and the climax managed with much skill. It is 
a great merit in a tale to be so carefully built up that the in- 
terest rises regularly to the culminating point ;—and this is cer- 
tainly true of Uncle Silas. We do not much believe in the old 
man, but we shall see him nevertheless for many a day. Asa 
mere picture of evil he is more effective than either Dangerfield in 
The House by the Churchyard, cr Francis Lake in Wylder's 
Hand. 


THE ORIGIN OF CARDS.* 
Tue game of cards, it seems, is of respectable antiquity. 
populur notion, repeated in grave treatises as well as in the 
ridiculous collections of disjointed information with which little 
children are tormented, is that they were invented by a miniature 
painter named Gringonneur to amuse the melancholy of the mad 
Bourbon Charles VI. of France. ‘That statement was first 
made by Pére Menestrier, a writer who lived about the close of 
the reign of Louis XIV., and found Gringonueur’s cards and an 
account of the sum paid to him for making them. It is, how- 
ever, erroneous, the worthy father having jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Griugonneur, who was simply paid for making very 
ornamental cards, had actually invented them, while cards have, 
since his time, been found of a much earlier date in use in 
Southern Europe. The Rev. I. 5. Taylor, lately Vicar of St. 
Margaret’s, Ormesby, Great Yarmouth, who collected most of the 
qnaint and singular information which Mr. fotten has just pub- 
lished as a history of cards, believes he can trace them to India, 
whence they were introduced into Europe by the gipsies. At 
all events cards appeared simultaneously with their arrival, 
and were called ‘tarots” or, in Italy, “ tarocchi,” a name 
derived, we imagine, from a Sanscrit word. The pack of 
tarots differed materially from our own, but only in a way to 
make its origin more clear. It contained 78 cards, or rather 
7 x 11 + 1, the mystical number seven having been multiplied 
by eleven, and one, the “fou” or unit, having been added, a 
card powerless like a cipher by itself, but increasing the power 
of every card with which it might be combined. The remaining 
seventy-seven consist of twenty-one ‘“atouts” or emblematic 
cards, each of which has a value of its own, and fifty-six cards 
analogous to those we use, viz., four kings, four queens, four 
knights, four valets or knaves—the old word for a valet-—and forty 
pip cards ranging from one to ten in four suits. This latter divi- 
sion, Mr. Taylor thought, was intended to represent the four castes 
of India, the original signs having been a vase (our heart), money 
(our diamond), a sword, which we retain but call a spade, because it 
is in Spanish ** espada,” and the baton or club. These are no doubt, 
thinks the author, emblems of the four castes, the vase denoting 
the priest, the money the merchant, the sword the warrior, and the 
club the tiller of the soil,—an ingenious though slightly over- 
strained suggestion. It is at least as probable that the tarots 
were the resuli of an effort to play Indian chess, the old four- 
sided game, with pictures which could be easily carried, and 
which were gradually increased by the addition of the emblems 
and the cipher. The tarots, though always used by the gipsies 
for play, were also employed for the more important function of 
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oie The History of Playing Cards. By the Rey. E. S. Taylor and others. London: 
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fortune-telling, an operation which the twenty-one emblematic 
cards made much more easy and picturesque than does the exist 
ing pack. Fortune-tellers, it is said, still use them for this 
purpose, and usually make their guesses by rule handed down to 
them from a remote period. 

ah iain . . : 

‘The modern pack was formed very gradually by a process of 
eliminating the emblematic twenty-one, the fou or cipher and 

° . ’ 
the knights, followed much later by the elevation of the gee to 
supreme power im the gamo, a ous but unconscious Prophecy 
of the progress of the world, which leaves king, queen, and knaye 
still the most conspicuous figures, but gives final and irresistible 
power to the lowest class. Mr. Taylor thinks the tarots were 
first introduced from Asia into Spain, where the people still exclude 
queens from the pack, and play at ombre, a formal, troublesome 
game, very like that played with the tarots. They were forbidden 
there in 1387 by John L. of Castile, and one decree of 1332 is algo 
supposed by many to refer to them. However that may be, they 
appeared in Italy almost at the same time, and thence spread 
into France, where they underwent a great and, as it proved, 
a final change. They were imported into that country, Mr, 
Taylor believes, in the fourteenth century, by some soldiers jn 
the camp of Du Gueselin, whose invasion of Spain took place in 
1366. Their use spread so rapidly that in 1397 they with all 
other games were prohibited to artizans by the Provost of Paris, 
but the card used up to the end of the fourteenth century 
was the tarot, though the populace may from the first have 
thrown aside some of the emblematic figures. ‘The first fact 
seems to be proved by the existence in the Imperial Library of 
Paris of seventeen of Gringonneur’s cards, part of the excessively 
sumptuous pack made by him for Charles VI. soon after 1399, 
He had modified the Spanish game by the introduction of queens, 
but otherwise it retained its old form. It was in the fifteenth 
century, in the bad Court of Charles VII., that the French made 
their great change in the numbers of the pack, sweeping out the 
cipher, the twenty-one emblematic cards, and the four knights, 
but retaining Gringonneur’s queens. They also struck out several 
of the lower numbers, and thus reduced the whole to the uwumber 
required for playing piquet, the oldest of the games now played 
by Europe, or rather, we should say, they allowed them to be struck 
out, some varieties of the game admitting them, so that the full 
pack contained the ten numbers of each suit, a valet or jester, a 
queen, and a king. Finally, they adopted the pips now in use, 
except in Germany, where they use leaves, and which are a modi- 
fication of those upon the tarot cards. 

Cards were introduced into England certainly before 1463, for 
a Parliament of Edward IV. prohibited their importation, and 
by 1484 had become a common Christmas game, having probably 
been brought over from Spain. The word jackanapes is supposed 
to prove this, “neypes” being the early name used in Spain, and 
the title applied to jester iu a parti-coloured dress copied from 
the jester on the cards. Mr. Taylor questions this origin, but it 
seems at all events certain that the game was played freely in 
Henry VII.'s time, and that the figures on our present cards are 
copies from the costume of that period. Whist, the most dis- 
tinctive of all English games, was not, however, invented till the 
reign of Charles II. 

“To the period of Charles II. may most probably be referred 
the invention of the game of Whist. Founded upon the game known 
as Ruff and Honours, it was originated between 1664 and 1680; for 
though not mentioned in the first edition of the Compleat Gamester, 
published in the former year, it is named amongst the generally known 
games in the second edition which appeared in the latter. ‘There was 
at first an additional stake called swahhers, and these stakes the holders 
of particular cards swept off the board. The term originated from the 
nautical implement used in that maritime age by sailors to clear and 
‘swab’ the decks. Like some other games, the kitchen was its first 
home, and, ‘born in a kitchen,’ it made its way to the saloon, in com- 
pany, very likely, with some of the gay damsels who rose so higu in 
those days. Whist, however, became first scientifically cultivated in 
1730, when a club of gentlemen, among whom was the first Lord Folke- 
stone, met to play it at a colfec-house known as the Crown, in Bedford 
Row.” 

The book from which we have condensed this statement contains 
besides quantities of evidence on the subject, numerous illustra- 
tions, and heaps of somewhat scrappy anecdotes, forming a most 
curious compendium of fact, theory, and gossip about cards. 
There are chapters, too, on the different modes of cheating—not 





very good; on the changes which have taken place in the designs 
of the playing and ornamental or fantastic cards—much better; 
and on chartomanecy—very poor indeed. The book is worth buy- 
ing as a repertoire of curious and out-of-the-way information, 
but after Mr. Taylor’s death Mr. Hotten might have had it better 
edited than it appears to have been. 
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THE SALMON,* contends first that the right is not property because established 
We take shame to ourselves for having left this amusing and | by legislation and subject to its changes ; secondly, because 
exhaustive book on the history, practice, and legislation of sal- | the engines do more injury to the public than they do good to their 

fshing so long unnoticed. Its author, well known all over | OWMETS; and thirdly, because the property has been built up by 
litor of the Scotsman, and in Scotland as one | Plundering the proprietors of the upper waters. The last seems 
the best argument of the three, for most of the rights of property 
the skill gained in the one craft and the knowledge acquired in | Stleable in England are the creation of the Legislature, which 
the other to bear upon a single subject, and has consequently | could not, for example, confiscate all properties built up under 
da book as full of argument and evidence as a “year | patents without being guilty of confiscation. There must, we 


roduce : ‘ A ° : 
iook,” and rather more readable than ordinary novels. His | think, be compensation of some sort, say by a tax on the rentals of 
’ 


object is threefold—to prove that salmon is decaying, that the | the improved fish properties; but that isa matter of detail. The 
decay is owing to the wastefulness of man, and not to any law | point of Mr. Russel's book is, that without strict preservation the 
of nature such as the one which is killing out the elephants, and salmon perishes ; that with it it may multiply and become com- 
that it is possible by legislation to restore the plenty of the sal- | paratively cheap; and that the way to preserve it is to abolish stake 
mon-yielding rivers, and he succeeds in all three. The evidence | nets, to make close time as long as opinion will bear, to cleanse 
he has collected on the decay of salmon is especially conclusive. | the rivers, and to punish sharply all modes of taking salmon 
Defoe, for example, described the quantity of salmon in Scotland | other than rod, net, and spear. That statement is set forth 
and salmon was a hundred years later part of the | illustrated by some two hundred pages of facts, figures, anecdotes, 
So excessive has been the and clear arguments, and should be pondered by every one who 
loves sport or owns any section of a river. 
| 

| 

! 

| 


— 
Great Britain as ec an 
of the most indefatigable and successful of fishermen, has brought 


asa prodig yy 
daily food of the common people. 
decline since then that the testimony given before a Royal Com- 
mission in 1860 showed an average decline of nine-teuths, and 
though Mr. Russel believes this to be exaggerated, to be in fact 
only a popular impression due chiefly to the new power of 
exporting the fish, stili it is in part justified by statistics not open to 
objection. The following table shows the case in detail, being a 
genuine return of the numbers of fish caught in the Tweed, with 
Mr. Russel’s definition under each heading :— 
Salmon. Grilse. Trout. 


i. e., Adult tish. dé e., Juvenile salmon. <A different aud 
coarser fish. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Tue rapid growth of infantile literature involuntarily suggests 
the multiplication of the species. Children and children’s books 
seein to be much in the same ratio as grown-up people and grown- 
up books. And the analogy extends not only, as one might 
expect, to t!eir insides, but in a curious sort of unintentional way 
to the outsides of the children and their books. ‘There is a 
Christmas air of external bedizenment, an innocent jollification, 
a virgin glow neither gaudy, nor tawdry, but of impossible colours 





= 4 = peewee Stee cee hae ipod ieee in impossible arrangements, a queer moral flavour of sweet 
1821 to 1825 ........ . 22,930 57,647 62,475 | gingerbreads in a glory of gold about the genuine child's book 
1826 to 1830 ......0+. 9,804 53,990 reeseees 48,864 | which recalls the impossible colouring and unfathomable apparel 
a . od — Het _ po eoneneese pep of the modern specimen child itself. And it is right it should 
1841 to 1845 epee 18.846 ee 81.047 BV ESEEES 69-712 be so. In this instance, at all events, the instinct of the market 

ovsosss: SE IOD corres SRG has answered toa wholesome want in nature. The blue, and the 


1846 to 1850 ..... sie MN ecthdoan 
1851 $0. 1855 veveeeee 085 ceeveeeee 23,909  creveeeee 82,764 | red, and the gold are the natural food of the child’s eye, as sugar is 


In simpler form we may say that in forty years the take of | the natural food of his stomach. With the sobriety of art the 
salmon in the Tweed has declined eighty per cent. The only | child has nothing to do; milk and honey are his meats, 
exception to this rate of decline is the Tay, an exception result-| not pemmican and amontillado. Many a grown-up person 
ing from two facts, that the ‘lay for half its course is a firth too | must remember the extraordinary effect of bright colours upon 
broad to be fished to death, and that in its upward course the|him in his youth. One colour alone affects many children, 
river is owned by a very few very powerful proprietors, who can | probably most children, as powerfully as a picture in later years, 
do as much for its protection as the law. It is safer to steal a| It seems to be not a thing, but an essence, or even more than an 
sheep on the Breadalbane estates than poach a salmon, and so of | essence—a sort of living personality in caressing communion 
course the fish have time to get fat and flourish. with their internal feeling. Perhaps no more subtle yet definite 

The decrease thus proved, from detai!s and evidence which we do | boundary between childhood and maturity exists than the point 
not attempt even to notice, we pass on to its causes. These are,| at which colours and scents cease to overpower us as living 
first, the extension of drainage, which pollutes the rivers till the | entities, and to suggest, when they touch the scnse, not one 
salmon either will not ascend, or die in ascending; second, the | single lifeless idea, but a whole living phase of existence. But 
killing of spawning fish in closed time; third, the brevity of the | this is a speculation which would take us far. 
close season; and, fourth, over-fishing with net and coble and stake If we look at the insides of the books provided in such pro- 
nets. The diminution caused by this last evil is carefully shown | fusion for children, perhaps our satisfaction may not be so un- 
by statistics, which prove to demonstration that the erection of | alloyed. Sensation, which has invaded grown-up books, is too 
stake nets instantly diminishes the value of the fisheries. They | apt to run riot in children’s books, not in the form of horrors so 
clear the fisheries, moreover, so completely that there are not fish | much as in that of rampant nonsense, so petty, so conceited, and 
enough left to replenish the rivers, while according to the Com- | idiotic that a plain man cannot even puzzle himself to conceive 
missioners they scare the fish back to the sea, where the wild! out of what manner of adult brain such trash can proceed. We 
beasts of the ocean get them instead of men,—an injury to salmon | doubt whether the multiplication of children's books in this 
as well as mankind, for while we get too few fish at too high a price, | aspect is a blessing or a curse. We are inclined to think that 
the salmon has to be eaten discreditably without sauce, which | as there is one Bible, so for children there are a few books which 
ought to hurt his feelings at least as much as the idea of a cotton | are perennial and sufficient. Robinson Crusoe and the Swiss Family 
shroud injures those of a Scotch peasant. Robinson, the Arabian Nights, Cooper's novels, especially the Last of 

We cannot follow Mr. Russe! through his history of preserva- | the Mohicans, his Tour in the Prairies, and Don Quixote, are as much 
tive legislation in England, Seotland, and Ireland, merely stating | as a child will get through until he gets old enough to pick and 
that in Scotiand the Act of 1862, drawn, we believe, by Mr. | choose for himself. Maxima debetur pueris reverentia is a princi- 
Russel himself, provided against almost all the causes of decay | ple which is never violated in these books. Everything is related 
except one. It extended the annual close time from 139 days to| with the utmost dignity and gravity and sweetness. ‘They have 
168 days, and the weekly close time by six hours, prohibits fishing | none of the vulgarities and snobbishnesses of the would-be boy's 
with lights, prohibits the sale of salmon roe, in short mects most | wit, which in our opinion are the curse of one-half the children’s 
points, but does not prohibit the stake nets. The main object | books of the present day—a sort of slapping the child on the back 

f his book therefore, besides giving an entertaining history| with vulgar praise and hilarity. We never read the latter 
of the whole subject, is to induce Parliament to abolish fixed} without thinking they must be written by the wag of somo 
engines of all kinds pretty summarily. The only objection to | strolling Christy’s Minstrels’ band—the fellow in the high collar 
that course is, it appears, the one universal in England—vested | and the big paper eye-glass through which he rolls his pink eye- 
interests in the stake, bag, and other nets, the rights to which | balls, with arm akimbo and episcopal calves well turned out. 
are now considerable properties. Nobody contends that the fixed | Poor fellow! we mean him no harm, and can laugh at him as well 
engines are not nuisances, but the right to use them has become | as most people, but we shou!d not ask him to write books for our 
by lapse of time a kind of property, and Parliament cannot | children. 
endure to touch a property without compensation. Mr. Russel After these truculent remarks the reader will probably wonder 
who is going to be dissected alive first ? But having spent our fury 
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in general, we feel in a more merciful mood, and will’ begin 
by praising Mr. Beeton’s Gulliver's Travels, (1) another of the 
books, by the way, which we would add to our list of perennial 
boy’s books, unfortunately coarse in too many places, we adinit, 
but even there coarse with the coarseness of dunged fields, and 
coarseness partially redeemed by the healthy blast of genius. 
The illustrations are many of them very clever, especially in the 
first part of the book. The disproportion of Gulliver to the 
Lilliputians is amusingly brought out, but the Brobdignags, on 
the other hand, only look like ordinary men, and Gulliver like 
a midge. The monkey's arm, however, poked into the chamber 
to seize Gulliver like a mouse is a very happy hit, and as for 
the Yahoos, they really are properly disgusting. 

Lost Among the Affghans, (2) or the adventures of John Camp- 
bell, otherwise Feringhee Bacha, amongst the wild tribes of Cen- 
tral Asia, kindly confided by himself to Mr. Hubert Oswald Fry, 
and written by the latter with a gravity we applaud, is an ex- 
cellent boy's book. The “new edition” before us has “five 
illustrations,”—rather a small allowance of Christmas plums. It 
would have been better to say nothing about them, and leave the 
boy the unexpected pleasure of finding even five. The Adven- 
tures of Seven Four-Footed Foresters, (3) told by themselves, is not 
without an occasional tinge of the cockahoop vulgarity of an 
affected sprightliness, but it is an amusing book fora boy, and the 
engravings are beautifully finished, full of the child’s poetry 
and wonderment of animal nature. 4 Bunch of Keys (4) is more 
ambitious, and perhaps, on the whole, rather more vulgar. 
“ Bob, suppose we were to run away for a week ora fortnight, 
and get money as the men did at the feast, by being wild Indian 
and keeper?” Bob's reply was, ‘“ Um-glumps,” and “ Tellyinthe- 
bornig,” for “ Tell you in the morning,” and all that kind of heavy 
slipshod rantipole with which hack writers try to make little 
paste models of Mr. Dickens’s worst mannerisms—those manner. 
isms which are stuck on a subject mechanically, and not brought 
out of it. Parables from Nature, (5) by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, is beau- 
tifully got up, and illustrated by some of the best artists, among 
whom we find Millais, Holman Hunt, Frélich, Tenniel, Bur- 
ton, and Charles Keene. This is quite in a different order of 
books—full of delicacy and refinement—the work of one of 
those women who seem to have an eleventh sense, by which in 
a material age they rise above matter into a world of spirits. 
Mr. Routledge’s Boy's Annual (6) has the merit of encyclopedical 
rotundity, that is to say, it contains a little about pretty 
nearly everything,—* Slang ” and the “‘ Microscope,” ‘* Pigeons” 
and * the Point of Honour,” “Poultry” and “Put your Pipe 
Out” (a terrible onslaught on smoking), ‘‘ Owls” and “ the 
Queen's English,” “ Bees” and ‘the Anthropoglossos,” 
“Cricket” and ‘*Conjuring.”’ But the back-bone of the book 
are the “surprising, unheard-of, and never-to-be surpassed 
adventures of Young Munchausen,” which engross most of the 
illustrations of the book. ‘These nnheard-of adventures are in 
the vulgarest of all the vulgar and flippant styles, as different 
from the cold and polite gravity of the real Baron Munchausen 
as dirty chalk from pure ice. We do not mean that the writer, 
whoever he is, is a vulgar man. He may be the politest of well- 
meaning men, and the most refined. Wemean that his efforts to 
meet what he conceives to be the child's temper lead him into 
the lowest forins of literary flippancy. Gravity is one of the most 
essential characteristics of childhood, not the gravity which is 
inconsistent with mirth, but the gravity of natural simplicity. 
Prince Hassan’s Carpet (7) is a dreary attempt at weak Byronic 
prose description. Mrs. Broderip (8) gives us a really beautiful little 
volume of songs for children, in which the only thing we do not like 
is the last song, ‘+ The Little Lovers.” The music is well enough. 
But there is always a certain coarseness, we think, in connecting 
the notion of lovers with the idea of childhood. Children are 
indeed capable of being violently in love without knowing it- 
But there is, it seems to us, singular coarseness in telling them 
so before they find it out themselves. Famous Girls, (9) including 
** Harriet Martineau ” and the “Dowager Duchess of Sutherland,” 
(who will of course both buy the book directly), furnishes 
‘** models of imitation ” to the “ young ladies of England.” Such 
being Mr. Maw Darton’s benevolent and philosophical intention, 





1 Gulliver's Travels. London: Keeton. 

2 Lest Among the Afghans. London: Smith and Elder. 

3 By James Greenwood. London: Ward and Lock. 

4 A Bunch of Keys. London: Groombridge and Sons. 

5 Parables from Nature. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. London: Bell and Daldy. 
6 Boy's Annual. London: Routledge. 

7 By Hope Luttrell. London: Cantley Newby. 


8 Merry Songs for Little Voices. By Mrs, Broderip, Music by Murby. London: 
Griffith and Farran. 


9 By Joho Maw Darton, London: Virtue Brothers. 





we venture to suggest, in furtherance of his object, that th 
“famous girl” the “ Dowager Duchess of Sutherland” will find 
much to edify her in the life of the not less “ famous girl” 
Harriet Martineau, and that Harriet Martineau will find much 
to interest her and to meditate upon in the life of the 
“famous girl” the “ Dowager Duchess of Sutherland.” Mr 
John Tilloisou, (1) author of Fifty Famous Men (an astound. 
ing feat of authorship, by the way), has naturally been 
led in consequence into sundry battle-fields, into which Wwe 
strongly recommend all well-minded boys to tuck up their 
trousers and follow prudently in his wake. They will find thei 
guide a very instructive, garrulous old man, as befits the author 
of “ fifty famous men.” Let them listen to all he has to sity, and 
industriously avoid his style. Then, after they have returneg 
from the wars, they may enter the path of Merchant Enterprize, (2) 
from the earliest times, with Mr. Fyfe, who, perhaps a younger 
man, and therefore more modest, is, it seems, only the author of 
Triumphs of Invention and Discovery, &c. (Even this is much to be 
the author of, without any etceteras.) But whose style is clear, 
manly, and polished. And now we must dismiss our young 
friends, conceiving that we have given them an armful of books 
to occupy them sufficiently with their grammars until next 
Christmas. One work we had forgotten, though last not least, 
Dalziel's Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, (3) illustrated 
by Millais, Houghton, Thomas Dalziel, Watson, Tenniel, and Pin- 
well. These illustrations are gems, but they have one fault,— 
they are most of them so black that they suggest burnt toast. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
——_<»>——__ 

Jeanne Laraquay. A Novel. By Mrs. Hamerton. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mrs. Hamerton has given us a charming picture of a young 
French girl, the daughter of a Parisian banker, and of the life of the 
family to which she belongs—and the plot of her novel is neither new 
nor probable, Jeanne’s father has committed forgery, but is the soul 
of honour. He took up the forged bill when due, but was compelled to 
do so through M. Moreau, whose acceptance he had forged, who forgave 
him, and said that he had destroyed the bill. When the story begins 
Jeanne takes lessons of a young artist, and of course they fall in love, 
Madame Laraguay, however, favours a rich English baronet, Sir Heury 
Luton. Daughter and father of course reject him, and then Sir Henry 
turns out to be M. Moreau, who has kept the bill and threatens a pro. 
secution for forgery. Fortunately, however, the artist lover knows 
Moreau to be a married man, and gets back the bill by threatening s 
prosecution for an attempt to commit bigamy. This is absurd enough, 
but the French family, its mode of life, the amiable father, his sensible 
old mother, his proud and worldly wife, Marianne the maid, and, above 
all, Jeanne the heroine, are most delicately and truthfully drawn. 
Occupying but a single volume, this picture is sure to please in spite of 
the plot. 

Stories of Old. First Series—Old Testament. Second Series—New 
Testament. 2 vols. Stories of the Apostles. By Caroline Hadley. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Three excellent little volumes for young chil- 
dren. The language is studiously simple, and yet easy. The subjects 
are well selected. We have seldom seen works which attain better the 
very desirable object of introducing children to the knowledge of the 
historical facts of the Bible. 

Petit Musée de Littérature Frangaise. By M. Le Page. (Virtue 
Brothers and Co.)—The compiler of these volumes, of which the oneis 
devoted to prose and the other to poetry, has gone on the time 
honoured principle of selecting passages from the classical French 
authors, with a view to giving specimens of good French, This object 
he has effected admirably, but we think that without sacrificing it he 
might have found extracts which would have been rather more lively. 
Perhaps, however, lively school-books are not the best adapted toa 
teacher’s wants, and we willingly bow on this head to the author’s great 
experience. He has added very concise notices of all the great French 
writers, those from whom he does not give extracts as well as those from 





whom he does. 

Beautiful Thoughts from Greek Authors. By C. T. Ramage, LLD. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—These extracts are given in the original 
Greek with a translation, generally well executed; but there is always 
a strangeness and incongruity about classical ideas in an English dress. 
The most useful part of the book is, we think, the numerous references 
to parallel passages from the Scriptures and profane authors. 

Cakes, Leeks, Puddings, and Potatoes. By George Seton, M.A., Oxon. 
(Edmonston and Douglas.)—A clever little essay on the “ Nationalities 
of the United Kingdom,” by a Scotch advocate. It is not very deep, 
but quite free from narrowness, and most readable. Of his space Scot- 
land naturally has the lion’s share, and Wales very scant measure. Yet 
the Welsh character most wants unfolding. 


—_—* 





1 Stories of the Wars, 1574-1658. London : Beeton, 
2 ByJ. Fyfe, Esq. London: Nelson, Sous. 
3 London: Ward and Lock, 
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Church of England. By the Rev. Charles Kemble. The Music selected, 


arranged, and partly composed by Samuel Sebastian Wesley. (John F. 
ghaw and Co.)—Mr. Kemble’s selection of hymns has long been before 
the public ; the new feature of this edition is the collection of tunes. 
By the simple expedient of dividing the leaves horizontally it becomes 

sible to bring any tune on to the same page with any hymn in the 
book. Dr. Wesley, if we mistake not, is the organist of Winchester 
Cathedral, and his talents as a composer are known to the musical 
world. His object has been to select such standard tunes as by their 





simplicity are best sung and most easily remembered by congregations. 
These, too, have the great charm of appealing to early associations. 
Where, however, good tunes suited to the theme could not be found 
Dr. Wesley has composed new music. 

The London Almanack and Commercial Record. For the year 1865. 
(William Fullar).—A handsomer volume than the public often rcecives 
at the hands of the publishers of almanacks, Paper, type, and bind- 
ing are all excellent. Besides the almanack and a banking directory, 
this work contains, under the name of a commercial record, a series of 
articles on the trade of the United Kingdom, which not only contain 
statistical tables of our exports, imports, mineral productions, taxation, 





and chief trades, but so cleverly classify and so clearly explain them 
that they convey a far greater amount of information than even com- 
mercial readers would be likely to find in the mere figures. The mis. 
cellaneous information should certainly be enlarged. Surely a com- 
mercial almanack ought to tell one the transfer and dividend days, and 
the stamp and conveyance duties. 

How to Manage It. By Iludus Thomas Prichard. (Bentley.)—/ 
very striking historical novel, containing by far the most vivid picture 
of the Indian mutiny yet presented to the public. It is deformed by 
that excessive dislike, almost hatred, of the Government and its higher 
officials which broke out among Europeans during the mutiny, and by 
the introduction of a preposterous member of Parliament, who is philan- 
thropist and scoundrel, coward and hero all in one, but it is full of scenes 
which leave on the reader’s mind the true impression made on men 
who lived through the outbreak. The native scenes are well done, par- 
ticularly those among the sepoys and the intriguers round the Nawab, 
and Mr. Prichard has used a rumour at one time universal in India 
with great effect. It was saic that the sepoys’ artillery was commanded 
by a white man, and it is by no means unlikely that a white Mahom- 
medan, Albanian or Circassian, may have obtained a command. The 
incidents are of course sensational in a high degree, but then to live 
for three months in hourly expectation of murder does give one a 
sonsation, and makes odd occurrences seem very natural. We can cor- 
dially recommend the story to all who care to realize the horror which 
fell in 1857 upon Indian society. 


—— * 
Selection of Psalms and Hymns, Arranged for the Service of the 


Which Is the Winner? By Charles Clarke. (Chapman and Hall,)— 
A clever, readable novel, full of incident and of characters which, if not 
very interesting, are at least natural. Mr. Clarke writes very much as 
Mrs. Gore would have done had she been addicted to field sports. He 
takes up her old text—the silent conflict always going on between the 
new and the old aristocracies, the squires and the manufacturers, but 
enriches the details of this contest with very good sketches of hunting 
scenes, racing scenes, affrays between poachers and keepers, and all the 
more vivid incidents of country life. His plot is not original, nor are 
his characters, but his narrative is light, natural, and entertaining. 

Maud Neville. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A goodyish story, and about 
as readable as that kind of thing usually is. The heroine is of course 
a model of dignified good sense, of course falls in love with a roué 
colonel, of course does not marry him, of course serves as governess in 
a rich vulgar family, of course does them good, and of course has a 
clergyman who can preach spirit-stirring sermons given her as a reward. 
There is no objection to all that if people like it, only we would just 
suggest to the author that she can if she pleases do something better 








sketched before. 
is not half enough of her. 


John Russell Smith.—Thom's Notelets 
on Shakespeare. 

Hooper and Cull.—Royal Insurance 
Company's Almanack. 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.—The Lay of 
the Alabama. 

Routledge, Warne, and Co.—The 
Victoria History of England, by A. B. 
Thompson. 

Macmillan and Co.—Married Beneath 
Ilim, by the Author of Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 3 vols. 

Chapman and Hall.—The St. Germain 
Legends, by J. T. D. 8. Germain. 

Groombridge and Sons.—To-day, by 
John Hallingshead. 

Ballantyne.—Lord Bacon not the 
Author of The Paradoxes, by Herbert 
Palmer. 

T. C. Newby.—Fortune’s Football, by 
W. Ogden Meeker, 4 vols. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Last 
Gleanings, by Frank Fowler. 

Whitfield, Green, and Co.—Pencillings 
of Beauty, by Edward Whitfield. 

Dean and Son.—Harry, What He Saw 
and What He Did Not Se; Daddy's 
Makings. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co.—Lucretius, by 
I. A. J. Munro. Vols. L and IL.; Furioso. 











than manufacture stories for good young ladies. 
person, Florence, who is, we believe, really original. 
not seen a picture of the wealthy underbred girl, to whom cultivation 
has brought no heart, but has given sense, decision, and good temper, 
The book for her sake is worth reading, but there 


She has drawn one 
At least we have 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Jobn Murray—The English Gentle- 
man’s House, by Robert Kerr; Ephemera, 
by Lord Lyttelton. 

Tinsley Brothers ——George Geith of 
Fencourt, by F. J. Trafford; Todleben's 
Defence of Sebastopol, by William H. 
Russell. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.— Poems, by 
Samuel Bamford; Baskerville’s Practical 
Germin Grammar; Poems, by R. R. 
Bealey. 

Houlston & Wright.--The Family Friend ; 
Labour and Wait, by Emma J. Worboise; 
Theological Works of J. H. Hinton. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Cushions and 
Corners, by Mrs. R.J. Greene; Dunmara, 
by Ruth Murray; Campaigns in Virginia, 
Maryland, and &c., by Captain C. C. 
Chesney. Vol. II. 

J. Maxwell snd Co—The Phantom 
Cruiser, by Lieutenant Warneford ; Barry 
O'Byrne, by Annie Thomas, 3 vols.; 
Misses and Matrimony, by Capiain W. W. 
Knollys; the Dobbs Family in America; 
Spell-Bound, by M. A. Bird. 

Longman and Co.—The Philosophy of 
Health, by Southwood Smith ; the Graver 
Thoughts of a Country Parson; Evernal 
Punishment and Eternal Death, by James 
W. Barlow, 














HE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, 
Earlswood, Redhill, Surrey. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and 
Their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS 
of WALES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Open for cases from a!] parts of the Kingdom. 
CONTRIBUTIONS towards this National Charity 








ley. 
hil- 
ects 


— 








are earnestly SOLICITED. 

There are at the present time 490 inmates, and the 
aumber of applicants varies from 150 to 130 at each 
half-yearly election, For a full account of the daily 
working of this institution the Board refer the public to 
pamphlets and a lecture by the Rev. Ejwia Sidney, A.M.. 
Rector of Cornard Parva, Suffolk and to their annual 
report, which may be had gratuitously at the office, 
where subscriptions will be thankful!y received and 
information cheerfully supplied. 

Annual subscriptions, 10s. 6d., or £1 1s. ; Lifa ditto, 
£5 5s., or £10 10s. 

The Elections occur regularly in April and Getober. 

The Asylum is open to visitors. Tickets may be 
obtained at the Office. 

JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C L, Hon. Secretary. 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
Barxers—London Joint Stock Rank, Princes street, 
E.C,; Messrs. Drummond; Messrs. Hoare; Messrs. 

Scott and Co.; Messrs. Twining and Co. 

Office, 29 Poultry, F.C. 


H J. and D. NICOLLS’ Fashionable 

e KNICKERBOCKER SUITS for BOYS, 2Is., 

25s., 31s. 6d., &e. 

JPPASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 
TROWSERS SUIT for BOYS, 25s., 31s. 61., &e. 











FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS | for 
= oe prices according to size. 


OVERCOatS, SUITS, &c., are kept 


ready for immediate use. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
e 








Moalee 20 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
. 1 ey Street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 
001, 

—_ 





| ) in NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-tive years 
SmPhatically sanctioned by the Medical Prolemion, and 
iat accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Indic. yor the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
tier Sestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
nS, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 


Prepared, in a state of periect y unit 
, sti ) set purity and of uniform 
len uy Ben EFORD and Co.,172 New bond street, 

7a ya) , ‘he , 
tho works Sold by ail respectable Chemists throughout 





C LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 
OFFICES, 
78 Borough road, London, S.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni- 
able references required before placing names upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 

Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





Qu. or WAVED JUPONS, 
18s. 6d. each. 
** Let our wives and daughters and their sons’ wives 
and daughters toa woman patronize the patent ondina,” 


—Punch. 
“The dress falls in graceful fulds."—AMorning Post. 
ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
12s. 6d. and lés. 6d. 

“The patent sansflectum jupon is light, elegant, and 
graceful, the hoops being made of gutta percha. This is 
the crinoline which attracted so much attention at the 
Great Exhibition of 1882."—Court Journal. 

7 {DER-DOWN PETTICOATS.—These 

beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
cwrriage, for invalids, and for ladies who require warmth 
combined with lightness. The average weight is from 
20 to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round. Prices—in black silk, 553.; rich glacé, 70s. 
and +43, 

“Mr. Philpott is learned in the literature of the petti- 
coat.’"—Le Follet. 

Illustrations and curious Pamphlet gratis. 

KE. PHILPOTT, Sansflectum Jupon Manufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Family. 

37 Piccadilly, opposite to St. James's Church. 


\ ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE is a 
4 perfectly palatable form for administering this 
popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell syuare, W.C., in bottles at 5s., 
5s., and 10s. each. Pepsine Lozeuges in boxes at 1s. 6d., 
2s. Gd., and ds. 6d. each. 


(* UTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steak=,Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the Executors of the Sle Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Keading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 

All Others are Spurious Imitations. 














TNHRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
151), is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. 
In French bottles, 388. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., 
railway carria; aid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street. Estab- 
lished 1829, 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY  v. 
A COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. lis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Soldin 
bottles, 3s. 6d.each, at the retail hou-es in Lonlon, by 
the agents in the principal towns in M:ngland; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.— bserve 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 





ATUNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 

WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 Los, 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England, 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and, though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity. —THOS. NUNN 
and SONS, Wive, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C.  Price-lists on application, 
Established 1Sv1, 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Peruins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrine’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the l’roprietors 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSS and BL.AC KWELL 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
\ palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stoumachic, and a gentle stimulant, Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martiu’s 
lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
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CRAMER AND OCO. 


(LIMITED), 

Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In- 
strument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in)1i0 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - - j per annum. 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE,) 20 Guineas 
Rosewood or Wainut - -) per annum. 


Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 


omer nr ee ee > ee en ek se ee ee ee 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 


}15 Guineas 


a per annum. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN HBUROPS), 


207 & 209, | REGENT STREET, W. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 4 
DEAN E’S. 
lesigned patterns» 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety off DNANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-d 











stvle and tinish. three-light glass, from 63s. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best} DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
monufacture, strongly plated | approved patterns, 


DEANE’S—Electro-plate 


en and Cotlee Sets, Liqueur) DEANK’S—Redsteads in Lron and Brass, with Bedding 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &e | 


of superior quality. 





DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dish Tin ‘ANE’S—Register Stoves, improved Lonlon-made 

tg = vers in sets, 183., 30s., 40s., Kitcheners, Ranges, &e 

DEANE'’S—Cornices and Cornicé -poles 8, & variety of 

DEANE'S—Papicr PM he ote 1¢ Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., | patterns, French and Mnglish. 

new patterns constantly introduced. DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Wavre, and 
DEANE'S—Bro: oa "Ten and Coffee Urus, with Loy-| Culinary Utensils 

sell’s and other pitent improvements. | DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettle — and strong, and serviceable. 





DEANE'S—tortieultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 





Preserving Pans, Stockpot 


DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, ater and | Rollers, Wire-work, &e. 
handsome assortment. | DEANE’S—Harness, Svuldies, aud [forse Clothing, 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for eve y purpose. Bath- manufictured on the premises, of the 


rooms fitted complete. best materi 
Tew Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND inal (The menament), LONDON BRIDGE. 


‘PURITY AND -EXCEI LLENCE OF QU AL Ere.’ 


re PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
sars their Trade Mark, the ** BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the a Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuusrtion, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





Ww NUT POMADE.—EDWARD | FIRE in GRESHAM STREET WEST, LONDON, E.C. 
FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT h ESSRS. 'THOMAS TAPLING and 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beautiful ligh 1 Co.. CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, é&c., will 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is needed | yntii further notice carry on their business in premises 
It is necessary ty “- the shade required. Sold with all communicating at 

proper brush 2s. 6., by post 36 stamps; Pomade only, | , SRP NOE iN , . - —o 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 64; by all fashionable Perfumers and 414 GRESHAM STREET and 74 ALDERMANBURY. 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
FIELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, Li yndon. To avoid 


imposition, observe traie mark on label,“ The Walnut,’ ievbhareiniat —_ spline 


name, ** E Field. _ R E C K I T T’S 
Vv 





Opposite those of Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, and 
eal, 


A T CHRISTMAS MANY SUFFER DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
FROM INDIGESTION, and require some litde | is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
assistance. PARIK’S LIFE PILLS remove, without | Wales, which is a further contirmation of its great 


TAYLOR BROTHERS 

{ ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hass, 
having subjected this Mustard to & tig Lt, 
ieal examination and chemical analys sono 






» Te 


t it contains the thre 
good mustard, viz., E © essential Properties of 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DErLIcat, 
FLAVOUR. ACATE 


See that each Package bears their Tra le Mar} 
“Prize Ox,’ and Dr. Hassall’s Report ve She 


S.ld by all Grocers, &e., throughout the kingdom 
PAYLORK BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wenty, 
street, London, N.E. se 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WaLrg 
(% LENFIELD STARCH, 
H AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL , 1862, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 








and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to b 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, . 
lier Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BE SHE HAS TRIED; 





ind the above awa 






by some of the most ej 

scietilic men of the : — 
CONFIRMS I's SUPERIORITY. 

_WOTHERSPOON N and CO., Glasgow and Lo ndon. 


——$$_—$______ 
Te LETH & PAINL E SS DENTISTRY, 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 304 rher, 
street, Oxford sureet, and 445 Strand (opposite C saree 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 1820), offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
sysicm’ of PainLess DenristRy. These Teeth ara 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and davable thay 
auy yet pre duced. Lhey are meg essen line 
support to loose teeth, rendering unonecessa 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, a 
c mupletely dei ! 
Teeth trom 5: 








Guineas, Warranted, lor the etlivacy, utility, and saccess 
yt tha sy tem vide Lancet. 
*,* No connection with any one of the sama nano 
= ——$$__—___ 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


G ABRIEL’S PAMPISILET on the 
Df PEETH (illustrated and descriptive). 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirels With 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 Harry srreer, Cavendish square, W, 

Ciry MSTABLISUMENT :—3) LUDGATE HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Mstablishments:—13£ Duke srreet, Liver. 
pool; 65 New srreer, Birmingham, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they ualer- 
take. 








VANDEL ES S.—Iler Majesty’s Government 
have a opter d for the Military yrsa rl ba IELD'S 
Prize-Medual | aratline CANDLE, manufa >t by J. 





C. and J. b IKLD, who beg to cantion the p wb ic against 
spurious imitations, Their labelis Oa the packets aad 








boxes 
Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
ale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 











Lambeth, London, 5., where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICK SOAP TAB. 
LETS and > NEW CANDLE, sell-fitting and no 
paper ors 4 : 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATENT, 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 

gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HISRNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, soofien hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soit bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
te resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
p \D and P "ATEN | LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Caunot be detected, and may be 

ra durir riptive ¢ reular may be had, 
10t fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumler » of the body two inches below 
the | h ips bei ng seut to the Manufacturer, 

vr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 1 21s., 2U3. Gd., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditio, dis. d., 423., and 52s, 6d.; postage, 
Is. ad. Umbilie: ul ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post oilice orders to be made payable to Joho 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 

QLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e., for VARLCOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LE GS, SPRALNS, 
&c, They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 
4s. Gd., 7s. Gd., L0s., and 1és, each; postage, 6d, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London 





r sleep. i des 





> Tinss (which ¢ 











i: OLL NW. AY'S OLN’ "MENT. —Seund 
ness Renewed.—Any indolent ulcer or clronic 


sore should imme sdiately have this excellent unguent 
applied to it in the manner pointed out in its acco npany- 
ing directions. For thoroughly cleausing a diszas sed or 
broken skin, and fur rousing its poiso: ued vessels of 
depressed nerves to healthy action, nothing can Surpass 
Holloway’s well-known Ointment. It strikingly shows 
its power if applied to the “old man’s ulcer,” which 
settles on the leg, aud often becomes most int actabdle 
under the ordinary treatment, though no ¢ has yet 
withstood this cooling and healing salve. Tae trouble- 











- — st pain. uneasy and nauseous sensations, so superiority. 
amilar to those who have g tre } atta Grad SAN . , 
0 those o have indulged a little too treely in | RECKITT and SONS, Suitolk lane, Londoa, E.C., and 


good Christmas fare.—May be hud of auy Chemist dluli. 


— swellings preparatory to most ulcerations of the 
the diligent apt lic stion of 
strength to tue ened 


yt 






legs ave likewis? reducei ! 
- lioway's unzuent, ey givin 
circulation through the ca itlurie 
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EP 7 hl wr r mr 
eL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
_— COFFFE URNS. 
(encoR OS i SOP TAL Le ATENT.) 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


»recipie: east 501 
2 a saving to there ipie tofatl n t K i 
BAe SER L! ORNAMENTAL! ! UNIQU 

in use by upwar ls ¢ f 150,000 families, and stands 
onvatled as the most perfect systew for making Tea and 


Coffee. MANUPACTURED 


I i IN 
. )PPER, BRONZE, EL’CTRO-PLATE, and 
TIN, COI SILVER. 











_—_——_—————— 
OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URNS are elegant in shape, nereelt tun 
construction, and eflect a saving of at least 5U per cent. 
to the consumer. 
Illustrated prespectus, with testimonials, 
application to CHARLES POMEROY 
” Bel TON. Is aud Ifo Cheapside, London. 


————— 
4 OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
L COFFEE URN. No, 1, for family use, is Manu- 
factured of plain tin, in workmanlike manner ; price 
complete, roi 63. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 

Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
ss BUTTON, 142 and 113 Cheapside, Loudon. 





OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
L COFFEE URN. No. 2 is an elegunt, seamless 
plock-tin urn, well made, as bright as silver, aud ranges 
jn price from 10s. 

Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
- SOrTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 








————— = 
OYSEL'S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFER URN. No, 3 is made by machinery 
in copper, bronzed, with silver-plated tap, and ranges in 
price from 17s. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CUARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside. Loudon, 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN. No. 4 is of copper, bronzed, 
new shape, aud sewm'ess, with silver-plated tap, aud 
ranges iv price from 253. 
Ilustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN. No. 6 is eleetro-silver plated on 
best Britannia metal. A very superior article. Price 
from 38s. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 





Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 


BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London, 





OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URN. No. 14 is electro-plated on 
nickel s Iver, richly eugraved. Grecian shape. Price 
from £5 lus. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTION, 142 aud 143 Cheapside, Loudon. 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC ‘TEA and 
COFFEE URN. No. 15 is electro-plated on nickel 
silver, richly engraved, best Sheflield. Oval shape. Price 
from £6. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUITON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


COFFEE URN. No. 16 is e'ectro-plated on nickel 
silver, richly engraved, warranted best Sheffield. 
Minerva model. Price from £¢ ls. 

Illustrated prospectus 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapsite, London. 
OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC 'TEA and 
M4 COFFEE URNS are supplied to the trade only by 
tee CHAVASSt:, No. 8 Broad sirveet buildings, 


Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 


Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— | 








JOSEPH GILLOT?Y, METALLIC PENMAKER | 


to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 


& novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for | 


Making Steel Peus he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excelleuce of temper, 
quality of miterial, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality, Vhey are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
Simile of his Signature. At the request of numerous 
—— engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 

arrauted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of diflerent degrees of flext- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
or the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buokseiers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
ork ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 








TLANTIC anl GREAT WESTERN 
tAILWAY.—NEW YORK DIVISION, FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, OHIO DIVISION, 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Interest payable Ist January at the Consolidated 
Bank (Limite). o 
The Coupons from the above B nds will be PAID on 
MONDAY, the 2nd JANUARY, at the rate of 4s. to the 
dolar, and must be left two clear days atthe office of the 
company, No. 2 O'd Broad strect. London, E.C., pre- 
viously, for examination. If sent by post a cheque fur the 
amouut will be remitted. 
2 Old Broad street, London, F.C., December 15, 18/4. 


Gorn AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


A ULIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
& LIVE avd FIRE. 
Subscribed Capital ..... oeee 
Paid-up Capital .......... ovccesce 55,000 
Total luvested Fumds...... . - 1a, 
Piesident—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 
Direcrors. 
James Alexander, Esq. Sampson Lucas, Meq. 
Charles G. Barnett, Esq. Etliot Macnaghten, Ksq 
George H. Barnett, Esq. Thomas Masterman, K-q. 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. doseph Mayer Montefiore, 
James Fletcher, Esq. | Esq, 


£5,0010,000 


weeeee 











William Gladstone, Esq. Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 
George J. Géschen, Esq, Sart. 
MP. Baron Lionel de Roths- 
Esq., M.P. child, M.P. 
7 Thomas Chas. Smith, E 
AvupIrors 
Sir T. F. Buston, Bart. | C. M. Lumpson, Esq. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Banxkers—Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and 
Lloyd. 
New * ife Prospectus, with variety of Tables. 
Fire Business at home and abroad. 
Head Office, 1 Barth: lomew lane, Bank, 

Branch Ottices, Edinburgh. Manchester, Liverpool, Shef- 
field, I,swich, Bury St. Mdmunds, Gosport. 
Agencies in almost every Town of the United Kingdom, 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary ; D. MACLAGAN, See. 
The Renewal Receipts for Christmas are now ready. 


Samuel Gurney 
James Helme, 





YNUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, K.C. 
Established 1821. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millious. 
Direcrons. 

CHARLES WILLIAM CURTIS, Esq., Chairman. 

CHARLES F, DEVAS, Esq, Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Fredk. 11. Janson, Esq. 
H. Bonham-Carter, Esq. G. J. Shaw, Lefevre, Esq., 
Franeis Hert Dyke, Msq. MP. 

Sir Minto Farquhar, Bart., | John Martin, Esq. 

M.V. Rowland Mitchell, sq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | James Morris, Esq. 

Bart. Henry Norman, t.sq. 
James Goodson, Esq. tlenry RK. Reynolds, Esq. 
Thomas Haukey, Esq., | Abraham J, Robarts, Esq. 

P. William Steven, Esq. 


John G, Hubbard, Esq., | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
M.P. 





Avuprronrs. 
Lewis Loyd, E-q. Heury Sykes Thornt on, Esq. 
Cornelius Paine, jun., Esy. | Noel Whiting, Bsq. 
Thomas Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. 
Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 

LIFE DEPARTMEN I.—Under the Provisions of an 
Act of Parliament, this Compauy now offers to new In- 
surers Eighty per Ceut. of the Profits, at Quinquennial 
Divisions, or a Low rate Of Premium without participa- 
tion of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 132!, the 
Amount of Protits allouled to the Assured has exceeded 
in Cash value £660,000, which represents equivalent 
Reversionary Bonuses of £1, 055,000. 

Afier the Division of Profits at Christmas, 1559, the 
Life Assurances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, 
amounted to upwards of £4, 730,000, the Income from 
the Life Branch £207,000 per annuum, and the Life As- 
surance Fund, independent of the Capital, exceeded 
£1,618, 000. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. — Insurances are etfected 
upon every description of property at home and abroad 
at moderate rates, 

No expense is incurred in effecting a new Insurance 
beyond the payment of the Annual! Premium and Daty, 
when the Premium amounts to 5s, 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that FIRE policies 
which expire at Christmas must be renewed within fif- 
teeu days at this Office, or with Mr. SAMS, No. 1 St. 
James's street, corner of Pall Mall; or with the Com- 
pany’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they 
become void. 

Applications for Prospectuses aud Agencies to be 





| made to the Secretary. 


| 
| 


| 





| 


A LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 
(FIRE and MARINE.) 
Premiums charged estimated by the individual risk; 
the utmost liberaliiy muintained in every trausaction. 





| Agents wanted, 


Offices, 8 FINCH LANE, or 7 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL. 
MORELL THEOBALD, Manager Fire Department. 


P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
2 ESTABLISHED IN 1707. 
70 LOMBARD SIrREET, E.c., aud 57 CHANING. 
CROSS, S.W 
Dinectors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Nsy Heury Laneelot !/.lland, 
William Cotton, Esq., , 
D.C.L., F.LRS. 
e e i ae ‘sc = 1 . 
ee. > Se lon, Eeq., John Lubbock, E«q., TRS, 
- ee , Benjamin Shaw, | 
Edward Hawkin, jun, Esq. | Matthew Whiting, ks). 
Kirkman D, Hodgson, sq., | Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., 
M.P. Esq., M.P. 


isq. 
William James Lincastor, 
E 








ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Lutes 
of Premium with Participation in Protits, and at Low 
Rates without Profits, 

Also—Loans in connection with Life Assurance upon 
approved Security, 

At the last Division of Profits the Bonus varied from 
23 to 6 per cent.on the Premiuns paid. 

For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply t» the 
Seeretar,. 


T! EK PER¥ECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty-tive years ago by WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
fON, when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co. is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed 
as such, either usefully or ornamoentaily, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish aud durability, as follows :— 





Bead. 








Esadea al ad zs. d, 

















12 able Forks .....0..... 302 002 4°2190 
12 Table Spoons ....+..... ;02 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks... OLlWetROLbo 
12 Dessert Spoons .. OlloolLRoLise 
12 Tea Spoouws ....+5 . ;01 OO 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bls. . 00 12 60 12 6v 186 
2 Sance Ladles oes. sees! ;00 800 BU) 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ...... 660 #00 1000]1190 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. .... 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. ..0 Leo 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .....0 2690 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....)1 401 1001 10 0L lO 
1 Butter Kuife,....c00.....0 260 400 560 6O 
1 Soup Ladle Olooo L200 WOO 170 
1 Sugar Sifter .... ++/0 330 460 460 50 








Total...o....+se00.(9 199129 013 9 64173 


Auy article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &e., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers, 
and corner dishes, cruet, and liqueur frames, &e., at pro- 
portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 

I ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, 
and of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. ‘Tia dish covers, 
Gs. Gd. the set of six ; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 288, 9d. the 
set of six; elegant modern patterns, 31s. to 58s. 6d. the 
set; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s. 6d. the set; Sheftield plated, 
£10 to £16 10s. the set; block tin hot-water dishes, with 
wells for gravy, 123, to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s, to 
77s.; Electro-plated on nickel, full size, £11 Ls. 
\ TILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoiut- 
ment to H.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid, It contains upwards 
of 600 Hiustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Eleciwro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hlot-water D.shes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchea 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, lron and Krass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Irices, and Pians 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, aud6 Pecry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


(KEANDELIBNS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, ter DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELapra, Mopkrator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormola, 
China, and Giass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( pSLER’s CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain tigures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly execated. 
LONDOUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1507. 

~~ SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 

With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 

-' ELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each, 

Sold by all Chandlers aud Grocers throughout the King- 

dom; but the Public should ask for Fields’, and see 

that the name of J. C. and J. FILLD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 

Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 

Prize-Medal Parailine Candles. 
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RYSTAL PALAC E.—GENERAL 
TOM THUMB'S LAS! RECEPTION, Saturday, 
24th December, at half-past Three. Palace well warmed 
and lighted up. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, 
SATURDAY, JUVENILE ENTERTAINMENT and 
PROMENADF, LAST APPEARANCE of GENERAL 
TOM THUMB, HIS WIFE (Mrs. STRATTON), Miss 
MINNIE WARREN, and COMMODORE NOTT. 

2 to 3.—Private reception in the large room adjoining 
the Egyptian Court, during which the infant daughter 
of the General and Mrs. Stratton will be present. 

330.—Public reception in the Concert Room, at 
which the General, Mrs. Stratton, Miss Warren, and 
the Commodore will give a Juvenile Entertainment in 
various characters. 

CHRISTMAS FANCY FAIR AND BAZAAR. 

Palace warmed and brilliantly lighted up at dusk for 
afternoon promenade during Mr. Coward's Organ Per- 
formance. 

Admission, Half-asCrown ; 
Guinea Season Tickets Free. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. EDMUND FaLconeR and F, B. 
CHATTERTON. 
The free list entirely suspended.—On Dec. 26 the 
Farce of A YOUNG LAD FROM THE COUNTRY. 
Doors open at half-past six, commenceat a quarter 
to seven, and terminate at a quarterpast eleven. 

Special Morning Performances. During the Boxi ng 
Week children and schools at reducei prices. The 
Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, written by E. L. 
Blauchard. Esq., entitled 

HOP O' MY THUMB 

The gorgeously beautiful decorations, Scenical Sur- 
prises, and Transformation Wonders by the celebrated 
artist William Beverley, whose eminent services have 
been retained this Christmas exclusively for the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane. 

The Harlequinade will include, Harry Boleno and 
Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns; Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J. 
Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack and Mr. 8, Saville, 
Harlequins; Madame Boleno and the Misses Gunness, 
Columbines. 

The iasks, devices, and dresses 
Dykwyukyn. 

The dances and ballet by Mr. Cormack. Comic scenes, 
tricks, &c.. invented by H. Boleno and Cormack. 


Box-office open from ten till five daily. 





Children, One Shilling 





from designs by 


EXTRA ATTRACTION for the HOLIDAYs. 
LAST WEEK but ONE. 

me JAMES’S HALL, 
Regeut street and Piccadilly. 

Grand Christmas Entertainment, containing all the 
new elements of GENUINE PANTOMIME, 

The Wizard's last wonder, 

HOMOLOGICAL EVAPORATION; or, the Myste- 
rious Disappearance. 

Triumphant success and crowded houses every Night 
to witness Professor ANDERSON'S 
WORLD of MAGIC and the MARVELS of SECOND 

SIGHT, by Miss Anderson. 

Also the great Rope-Tying Mystery and Cabinet 
Experiments, or so-called Spiritual Manifestations, as 
performed by the Brothers Davenport. Ilustrated 
by Miss Lizzie Anderson and Mr. Sutton. 

*,* NOTICE.—Professor ANDERSON begs to inform 
the Nc bility, Gentry, and the Public that, in consequence 
of the St. James’s Hall having been previously 
secured fur other Entertainments, the present Season 
cannot possibly be continued beyond the 7th of January, 
1865. 

Open every Evening at Seven. 

Stalls, 3s.; balcony, 2s.; area, 1s. 
Places may be secured at the Hall and priucipal Libra- 








ties. 

The Wizard's Monster Tree, loaded wlth gifts for the 
juvenile visitors, is in active preparation for the special 
day representations, which will be given during the 
Christmas holidays. Boxing day, December 26, Wed- 
nesday, December 28, and Saturday afternoon, 3lst 
December. 

“A Shilling’s Worth of Magic.” 
ready. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Patron, H.R.H. the Priuce of Wales.—Christmas 
Holidays—Professor Pepper's Third Ghost Lecture 
includes Exhibition of the Physioscope, and two new 
spectral tableaux entitled the Indian Widow's Suttee, 
and the pretty fairy tale of Snow White and Rosy Red 
{J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks joint inventors)—New 
Musical Entertainment, by Mr. R. Coote, entitled Nile 
Sauce, or the Travels of Brace and the Wonderful 
Rovings of the Great Baron Muiuchausen—Engas t 
of Signor Blitz, the renowned conjuror, and of Herr 
Whautkins, King of Jugglers—The Headless Man, and 
Legs and Arms in Motion, withuut Bodies, by Mr. 
Cheshire’s Improved Shadow Pantomimic Effects in Mr. 
J. L. King’s new Lecture—The Royal Magic Tub, 
containing thousands of toys and trinkets for gra- 
tuitous distribution amongst the juvenile visitors on 
Thursday, the 5th January, 1865—Adunission to the whole, 
1s.— Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 


PA4sITRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 


count aud MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 
PARTRIDGE and COZEN'S celebrated GUINEA 


New edition, just 














| of 1860—a. 
| Medical Society—10. Social Science—11. Literature. 


| 


CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway | 


Station in kingland, on receipt of Post-oftice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. 
Dies Engraved for 5s, Business or Address Dies from 33. 

SCHUOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Pric -list of Inkstands, Despatch Bexes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases; %c., 
post free. 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


Coloured Stamping | 
Polished Steel Crest | 


| artistic, 


“OMNES OMNIA BONA DICERE.” 
Now ready, in One handsome volume, crown 4to., price 
One Guinea 
TH BOOK of PSALMS. According 
to the Authorized Version, with a Biblical Com- 


mentary. 
London: H. Owen, 18 Little Britain. 
xs 





NEW WORK by EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. 450 pp., with Six Page Illustrations, 
price 43. 6d. 
ABOUR and WAIT; or, Evelyn's Story. 
4 By Emma Jane Worpoise, Author of * Thorny- 
croft Hall,” “ The Lillingstones of Lilingstone,” &c., &. 
London: Hounston and Wricut, 65 Paternoster row. 











Now ready, price 3, 61., beautifully Illustrated 
AMILY FRIEND VOLUME for Christ- 
mas. This old-established favourite is admirably 
adapted for a Christmas or New Year's Gift. 
Half-yearly vols., 33. 64.; Monthly parts, 6d, 
Edited by Euma JANE WoRBOISE. 
Houston and Wricut, €5 Paternoster row, 





ELEVENTH VOLUME of ONCE A, WEEK. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d., handsomely boun® in cloth, the 
Eleventh Volume of 

N C E A W E E K. 
An Illustrated Miscellany of Literature, Art, 
Science, and Popular Information. This popular Periodi- 
eal is published every Saturday, price 3d.; in Monthly 
Parts, price 1s.; and in Half-yearly volumes, price 
7s. 6d. 
THEO LEIGH, by the Author of “ Denis Donne," is 
now in course of publication. 
London: Brapspury & Evans, 11 Bouverie street, F.C. 





This day is published, in a handsome 4to, volume, with 
a Portrait of Mr. Leech, price 21s. 
[A= PENCILLINGS from PUNCH. 
By JOHN LEECH. With Explanatory Notes by 
Mark Lemon, Editor of Punch. 





Also, uniform with the above, price 21s. 
| | aaa PENCILLINGS from PUNCH. 
By JOHN LEECH, 
Brappury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 


P UNCH’S ALMANACK, for 18655 

Illustrated by J. B&. MILLAIS, R.A., JOHN TEN- 
NIEL,C. KEENE, F. WALKER, and G. DUMAURIER, 
is now ready 








This day is published, price 3d., or 20s. per hundred. 
RRELIGION and POLITICS. A Letter 
to Samuel Morley, Esq., by Rev. Curitstop ner 
NevIiL1, late Rectorof Wickenby, and Vicar of Thorney. 
ArtuuR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 








Demy 8ve. extra cloth, 63. 6d., free by post. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

** To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtfully and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories,”"—Sun. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Just published, 180 pages, tinted paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
CONTENTs:—1. What is Heaven ?—2. Guardian 
Angels—3. Heavenly Scenery—4. Death the Gate of 
Life—5. Do the Departed Ferget Us ?—0. Man's Book of 
Life—7. Infants in Heaven. 
“An earnest and clever writer on a theme of vast im- 
portance."—Public Opinion 
“We have read few books of late years which have 
charmed or edified us more than this.""—TZhe Orb. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Part I., price 1s., now ready. 


To be completed iu 12 Monthly Parts, demy 8vo. 


ARABLE, or DIVINE POESY. 
Illustrations in Theology and Morals: selected 
from the great Divines, and Systematically Arranged. 
By R. A. Berrram. 
Prospectus, with specimen pages, can be had from 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 





Price One Shilling. 
A COMMON OBJECT of the CROWD. 
- C A B B 
By GeoRGe MANVILLE FENN. 
“Ony a bob’s vorth, Tommy !” 
VintvE Brormers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


T HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
Printed and Conductei by Eaity rarrarvuLy. 
ConTENTS FOE JANUARY, 1865:— 

1. On Barbers—2. Clemence Tourelle, a Reminiscence 
—3. Transportation to Australia, by John Plummer—4 
For Better, for Worse, by William Parkinsou—5. Eton 
as Ir Is—6. The Warden of St. Briavel’s, a Legend of 
Tintera Abbey—7. A Glance at Italy in the Renaissance 
Among the Black Boys—9. The Female 


Se Be 





Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 


TH MOSQUE of HEBRON.—The 

BUILDER of this WEEK (4d., or by post 5d) 
contains an account of the Mosque of Hebron, by Mr. 
James Fergusson, with plan and sections—Fine Interior 
View of Thursford Chuich, Norfolk—Restored Art in 
Furniture—Goldsmiths’ Work—the Story of a Wood- 
carver—Art—Workmen's Prizes—Sewage ‘Treated as 
Guano, and various other papers, with all the news, 
sanitary, and constructional—l York street, 
Coveut Garden, aud all newsmen. 








On Dec. 31 will be published Part IX,, price 1g, of 
OUR MUTUALFRIEND. By Cha; 
Dickens. With Illustrations by Marcus Styne, 

Tn post 8vo. 

LUTHER’S LETTERS to wo 
Collected by Dr. ZimmeRMAN. Translated b ey 
MALCOLM. (This day. 

Crown 8vo., 9s. , 

The MUSCLES and their STORY, By 

JOHN W. F. BLUNDELL, M.D. 
In post 8vo. 

The BOOK of PERFUMES. p83 

EUGENE RIMMEL. Next week? 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly, 





Just published, in 8v0., price 63. cloth, 
E TERNAL PUNISHMENT ana 
4 ETERNAL DEATH; an Essay. By the Rey 
James WiLLIAM Bariow, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
T.inity College, Dublin. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The Second Edition, revised, in 8vo., price 9s. cloth, 


rMHE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY. 
or, Natural Lawas applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Cuar.es Bray. : 


By the same Author, Third Edition, price 33, 6d, 
The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS ang 
AFF&CTIONS. 

London : Lonaman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 
NEW VOLUME of Mr. MURRAY'S SLUDENT’s 
MANUALS, Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. 

This day is published, 1 vol. post 8vo., 7s. 6d, 





THs STUDENTS SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LIIERATURE. Selected from the 


CHIEF ENGLISH WRITERS. By Tuomas B. Suay, 
M.A. Edived by Wa. Smiru, LL.D., Classical Ex. 
aminer in the University of London, 

Lately published, uniform with the above. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Tuomas B. Suaw, M.A. A New 
Edition, entirely re-written. Edited, with Notes and 
Illustrations, by Wm. Saurra, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 64, 

“Mr. Shaw has supplied a desideratum in Englisy 
Literature. His book contains a brief but satisfactory 
sketch of all the great nglish writers, from the earliest 
yeriod to the present day. On the whole it appears to 

e a fair and impartial suwmary.’'—LEnglish Review. 

The STUDENI’S MANUAL of the ENG. 
LISH LANGUAGE. Ry Georor P. Marsa. Edited 
with Additional Chapters and Notes, by Wa. Surrg, 
LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

“ Dr. Smith has added two chapters, containing a com- 
pact but distinct summary of what is to be found in the 
best writers on the [:nglish language, and has produced 
@ manual of great utility." —Athensum. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Tee QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be furwarded to 
the Publisher by the 2nd, and Bills by the 4th of 
January. 





Joun Murray. Albemarle street. 


‘Just published, ly Illustrations, price 63, 
rTMHE WASPS of the OCEAN ; or, Little 

Waif and the Pirate of the Eastern Seas. A Ro- 
mance of ‘Travel and Adventure in China and Siam. 
By WILLIAM Daron. 

“Mr. Dalton has proved himself an able guide to the 
social marvelsjot Siam.""—A¢henweum, 

“A story of real interest, without doubt the best book 
of its kind which the last few years have produced."— 
Lilustrated Times. 

E. Man.poroveu and Co., London. 








Will be ready next week, in 1 vol. demy 8vo., cloth 
boards, price 10s. 61. 
HISTORY of the REFORM BILL 
of 1832. By the Rev. W. N. MoLesworts, M.A. 
London: CaapMAN and Hatt. 
Manchester: ALEXANDER IReLAND and Co. 
In the press, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
SEQUEL to SOME GLIMPSES into 
LIVE in the FAR EAST, containing further in- 
teresting information in relation to Indian Manners, 
Cuswoms, Xe. 
London: Ricwarpson and Co., 23 Cornhill, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., 12s. 


OME GLIMPSES into LIFE in the FAR 

EAST. Graphic Sketches of the Manners aud 
Customs of the Muropean and Native Inhabitants of 
Malacca and neighbouring islands, by one long resident 
in the district, and who has had the most ample means of 
obtaining information on the matter contained in this 
work. 

London : Ricuarpson and Co., 23 Cornhill, E.C. 








. Now ready, crown 8vo., 6s. 
RIEF NOTES on the GREEK of 
the NEW Te#STAMENT. By Francis TRENCH, 
M..A., Rector of Islip, Uxon. 
MacMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


A7HAT WILL this COST to PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, 
public characters, und persons of benevolent intentions. 
An immediate saswer to the inquiry may be obtained. 
ASPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and information for 
authors, seut on application, by RICHARV BARRETT 
13 Mark lane, London. 
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TRATED GIFT-BOOK. 
Price 21s. 


TH 


ae 
NEW ILLUS 





cORNHILL GALLERY. 


: ence the ‘ Cornhill Gallery’ will be 
Genera ost perfect example of the taste of 
shown in the illustrations of books of amuse- 
os anne ‘Cornhill Ga'lery,’ now wonderfully cheap, 
- believe, rise in market value as its date runs 
je into the past." —Eraminer. ; 
«This noble volume possesses unnsual attractions 
for the connoisseur and collector."—ZJllustrated London 





yond elegant drawing-room volume.” —Observer. 

“ Agashow book for a drawing-room [it is the best 
that bas been published for a long tima.”—Press. 

“Extremely beautiful works of art "—Athenweum. 

“A prominent place on the list (Christmas books) 
ja justly due to the ‘Cornhill Gallery.’ To produce such 
t book every season would be impossible.”—Times. 

« Aremarkably cheap and beautiful volume.” —Reader. 

“ Jendid volume. A choicer ornam ent for a draw- 
nem table could hardly be had. '—Morning Star. 

“The ‘Cornhill Gallery’ is a wonderful book. Never 
was there sO handsome and weighty a mass to be ob- 
tained for a guinea." —JUustrated Times. 

“The publishers of the * Cornhill Magazine ’ lead the 
yan of Christmas picture-books with a splendid volyme.” 
* Spectator. 

“a very splendid volume.”—Daily News. 

#4 volume which has never been surpassed."—7heé 
Bookseller. 

Surru, Ecper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





per. eee 
NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK 


Price 21s. 


THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


By E. Lynn Lrxton. 
Illustrated by W. J. Lrvron. 

“‘The Lake Country * has certainly no rival among the 
illustrated books of this season."—Morning Post. 

“One of the most exquisite books of the season.”— 
London Review. 

“'The Lake Country,’ by Mrs. Linton, is the best de- 
scription of that part of England ever published.”"— 


“To the tourist who knows the Lakes this book will 
be welcome not only for its text, but on account of the 
charming drawings with which Mr. Linton has done his 
best—a very happy best—to recall many lovely and 
famous scenes. In special commendation of the text, let 
us say, as the highest praise proper to its class, that it 
is devoid of flashy ‘ colour,’ and that the producers have 
found in truth more of beauty than common faucy can 
yield."—Athenaum. 

“This is a highly attractive and thoroughly enjoyable 
work.”"—Saturday Review. 








“Mrs, Linton’s book, were it not illustrated as it is, 
or printed luxuriously, would indeed win attention and 
credit, as a careful and interesting monograph of one of 
the most interesting districts in the kingdom.”— 
Ezaminer. 

“Mrs. Linton and her husband have produced in the 
volume before us one of the most charming books of 
local topography and travel.” —Reader. 

“A lovely book.”"—Morning Herald. 

“* The Lake Country’ is a gem amongst the gift-books 
of the present year.”—TZhe Bookseller. 

Suirn, Ever, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
By the Author of ‘‘Frank Fuirlegh,” “ Lewis Arundel,” 
“ Harry Coverdale’s Courtship,” &c. 
Imitation half morocco, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


Gathered Leaves; 


Being a Collection of the Poetical Works of the late 
FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 
With a Memorial Preface by EpMunp YarTes, a Portrait: 
aud numerous Illustrations. 
London : Virrve Brotners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION Or 
Original Poems 
For Infant Minds. 


Tllustrated by H. Anexay, with numerous Initial Letters 
by J. and G, Nicno.ts. 
Feap 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5e. 
London: Virtue Brornens and Cv., 1 Amen corner. 








A CHRISTMAS GAME. 


Oracles from the British 
Poets. 


Third Edition. Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
London : VinrvE Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 








/ For Christmas and New Year's Gifts. 
D?: FLETCHER’S GUIDE to 
a FAMILY DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies 
: Uced the Author to improve and enlarge the Work. 
Pros Prises 730 Services, each including a Hymn, 
oni of Scripture, and appropriate Reflec- 
da = mee one for the Morning and Evening of every 
forP, he sone. Also an Appendix, containing Prayers 
in oe Occasions. 1 vol. royal 4to., 26 Engrav- 

88, 28s. cloth gilt. Also in calf and morocco bindings. 
London: James S. Virtus, City road and Ivy lane. 


mes swaek dD 





HARLES KINGSLEY'S NEW| 
STORY. 

EREWARD, the LAST of the 
ENGLISH. A New Romance. By Cuaries | 


Kinosey, Author of ‘* Hypatia,” “ Westward Ho! ” &e. 
Will be commenced in the January Part of Good Words. 


piss xs. By Henry Rocers, Author 
4 of the “Eclipse of Faith,” &e. Will be com- 
menced in the January Part of Good Words. 


ASTWARD. A Series of Travel- 
Papers. By Norman Macteoo, D.D. Will be 
commenced in the January Part of Good Words. | 


( UR INDIAN HEROES. By J. W. 
Kaye, Author of “ The History of Christianity 
in India,” &e. Will be commenced in the January Part 
of Good Words, 
LFRED HAGARTH’S HOUSE- 
HOLD. A Quiet Story. By ALexanper Surrn. 
Author of “ A Life Drama,” &e. Will be commeuced 
in the January Part of Good Words. 
HRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 
J By C. J. Vavenan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Will be commenced in the January Part of Good Words. 




















SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 
( ’ OOD WORDS. Edited by Norman 
Mactieop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Srraman and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 





Pi ya PART of the LEISURE 


HOUR now ready. Price 61. 





ANUARY PART of the SUNDAY AT 
HOME now ready. Price td. 
Th AWDRIES and their FRIENDS. 
lilustrated by Do Macrier. See LEISURE 
HOUR fos January. 





lis day is published, 1 vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 60. 


‘Letters from Abroad in 


64. 


By Hesny Atroxp. D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, [45 Strand. 


This day is publistid, 2 vo's. crown 5-o., lds, 


De Profundis : a Tale of 
the Social Deposits. 


By Wi1w1aM Gripert. 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 
ALEXANDER STRanan, 148 Strand 








This day is published, in small dto, 53 


Lilliput Levee. 


With Illustrations by J. E. Miuiats and G, J. Piswei. 
ALEXANDER Srrauay, 148 Strand. 





This day is published, small Syo., 5s, 
Lazarus ; 
and Other Poems. 


Ry FE. H. Proumprrr, M.A. 
Professor of Theology at King’s College, London, &c. 
ALEXANDER STRANAN, 148 Strand. 





This day is published, small Svv., 5:. 


Duchess Agnes, &c. 
By Isa Crato. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


Studies for Stories. 


Vol. 1.—The CUMBERERS.—My GREAT AUNT'S 
PICTURE.—Dr, DEANE'S GOVERNESS. 
Vol. 1.L—The STOLEN TREASURE —EMILY'S 
AMBITION, 


ALEXANDER Srrauan, 148 Strand. 





THE FORTY ACRES; or, Dancing the 
Old Year out and the New Yearin. See SUNDAY 
AT HOME for January. 
SCENES from the LIFE of ST. PAUL, 
i’ and their Religious Lessons. By Rev. Dr. How- 
son. See SUNDAY AT HOME for January, 





paste CHRISTIAN HAUNTS in 
the CATACOMBS of ROME, with numerous 
Iliustrations and Inscriptions never before printed in 
England. In SUNDAY AT HOME for January. 


5 CAROL SINGERS: a Beautiful 
Chromograph Picture from a Painting by Jonn 
Gitperr, In January Part of SUNDAY AT HOME. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
AVE No. LXUL (for JANUARY, 1865), price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of Two Fami- 
lies. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Austin 
Eliot,” ** Ravenshoe,” &c. 

Chapter LXIUIlL—Gerty’s Anabasis. 
LXIV.—Samuel Burton gets a Fright. 
LXV.—Samuel Burton's Resolution. 
LXVL—Ex-Secretary Oxton gets a Les- 





son. 
LXVIl.—Something to do. 
LXVIII.—The Backstairs History of Two 
Great Coalitions. 
. Masr-el-Kahira (Cairo). By lady Duff-Gordon. 
. Co-operation in the Slat» Quarries of North Wales. 
By Professor J. E. Cairnes. 
Irish Lawyers and Statesmen of a Bygone Genera- 
tion. By a Man on the Shady Side of Fifty. 
The Unseen Model. By George MacDonald, 
Charles Sturt: a Chapter trom the History of Aus- 
tralian Exploration. 
A Son of the Soil. Part XIV. 
The Maiden from Afar. From Sehiller. By Dr. 
Auster. 
Fires. By a Cantab. 
10, “ Like Her, but Not the Same.” By the Hon. Roden 
Noel. 
11. A Basque Pastorale. 
2. The Finances of France and England. By Lord 
Hobart. 
Vol. X., handsomely bound ia cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MacMi..an and Ce., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Book-ellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 
way Stations. 


2 2N Se FP SN 


~ 
we 


Now ready, 1s., No. 61. 


MHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY. With Illustrations by George H 
Thomas and George Du Maurier. 
Conrenrs. 
Armadale. By Wilkie Collins. (With an Illustration.) 
Book THE Seconp—continued. 
Chapter IL—The Man Revealed. 
» UL—Day and Night. 
Shakspeare in France. 
Oyster Farming. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XV.—The New Mamma. 
XVI.—The Bride at Home. 
” XVIL.—Trouble at Hamley Hall. 
The Story of my Escape from Futtehgurh. 
Politics in the Sandwich Islands. 
A Memorial of Thackeray's Scliool Days. (Illustrated.) 
Surrn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 





” 








This day, Second and Enlarged Edition (fenth Thou- 
sand), small svo., 5s. 


A Plea for the Queen’s 
English. 
By Henry Atronp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, &c. 
ALEXANDER Srrauan, 148 Sirand. 





Just published, square 8vo., price 12s., with Photograph, 
Map, ond Plates. 


Our Inheritance in the 
Great Pyramid. 


By Professor C. Piazzi Suyru, F.R.SS., L. and E., 
Astronomer Koyal for Scotland. 


ALEXANDER Srrauan, 148 Strand. 











Next week will be published, demy 8vo., 12s., the Third 
Volume of the 


Collected Writings of 
Edward Irving. 


Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. Canuyis, M.A. 
ALEXANDER Srrauan, 118 Strant. 


This day, Second Edition, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


Tangled Talk: 
An Essayist’s Holiday. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 143 Strand. 





Immediately will be published, small Svo. 


Woman’s Work in the 
Church. 


Being Historical Notes on Deaconesses and Sisterloods. 
By Joun Matcoim LupLow, 
ALEXANDER Srranan, 148 Strand. 





Immediately will be published. 


Plain Words on Chris- 
tian Living. 
By C. J. Vavuauay, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
ALEXANDER Srraway, 148 Strand. 





Immediately will be published, smali 8vo. 
The Proper Names in 
the Bible. 


By the Rev. W. F. Witktnson, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, and Joimt Editor of 
“ Webster and Wilkinson's Greek Testament.” 


ALEXANDER SrRadan, 143 Straud. 





Immediately will be published, crown Svo. 


A Year at the Shore. 


By Pattie Henry Gosss, F.R.S. 


With Thirty-six Nlustrations by the Author, printed 
ia Colours. Square 8vo. 


ALEXANDER SrRauay, 148 Strand, 
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The NEW NOVEL.—LYNN of the CRAGS, by 


CHARLOTTE SMITII, 3 Volumes, may be obtained at all the Libraries. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 


By PIERCE EGAN, Author of “ The Poor Girl,” &e. 
W. S. JOHNSON and CO Strand. 


2O¢ 
+9 Doz 





‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 

First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 

300k Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Reading Rooms, and Literary Institu- 

tions, supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses postage free on application. 
New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZEs. 


M 





A Revised List of Surplus Copies of the Best Authors, withdrawn from MUDIF’S 


SELECT LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for 
Presents and School Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
C. M. BELLEWw. 3 vols. 

“A remarkably clever nove', thoroughly original and 
independent of any fashion, school, or class. No nobler 
lesson was ever taught from pulpit or altar step than 
the author teaches in this beautiful story.”"—Post. 

The THREE WATCHES. By W. G 
Wus, 3 vols, 

Mr. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By 
the Author of “Grandmother’s Money,” &ec. 3 vols. 

“ This entertaining and artistic novel is superior to all 
the author's previous stories.'’"—Athenwum. 

The ORDEAL for WIVES. By the 
Author of “ The Morals of May Fair,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very clever story.”"—Morning Post. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. 
[Just ready. 
Cheap Edition of BARBARA'S HIS- 
TORY. By Ameria B, Epwarps. 5s, bound. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


UNDER the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER — 
MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 34th Edition, Lvol., with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, 31s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


Lodge’s Peerage and 
Baronetage for 1865. 


Corrected by the Nobility. 
“The best existing, and best possible Peerage. 
the standard authority on the subject."—/erald. 


Hvuast and Biackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. By Joun Trubs, F.S.A., Author of “Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, &c.” 2 vols. 

post 8vo., with fine Portraits. 21s. 


“The best collection of anecdotes which 
times have produced.""—Athenwum, 


“ As good and full a miscellany of curious, amusing, 
modern anecdote as is anywhere to be found.”"— 
Examiner. 

“This work contains a world of entertainment, wit, 
and pleasantry. We turn from page to page half dazzled 
and bewildered by the richness."—Daily News. 

“A large amount of capital entertainment will be 
found in this work, and it is especially welcome for 
enlivening the Christmas fireside”"—Dublin Evening 
Mail. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
CARACCIOLO, or the Princess of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. ‘Translated from the Italian. 
In crown 8vo., with fine Portrait of the Author. 6s. 

‘‘A work of thrilling interest.”"—The Times Correspon- 
dent. 

“We are disposed to accept this curious story as a 
trustworthy narrative. The book is the work of a 
clever, impulsive, vehement, strange-tempered, Neapoli- 
tan woman of good birth and position.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

“This sensitive, passionate, high born, headstrong 
woman, has written these memoirs from her heart. 
The book is a tremendous witness against the con- 
ventual system of Rome."—Reader. 

“ This curious autobiography is a strange revelation. 
A picture of Ltalian conventual life in which fidelity to 
nature enforces a conviction of its truth.”—Dubdlin 
Evening Mail. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCaustanpd, Author of “ Sermons in Stones; or 
Scripture Confirmed by Geology.” Crown 8vo, 
Illustrations. 6d. 

‘*A historical romance, in which the dry bones of 
geological, philological, and ethno'ogical science are 
clothed with the substance and vivified by the spirit of 
Scriptural history. One of the most interesting and 
suggestive works that has fallen under our notice for 
many a day."—Dublin Evening Mail. 


modern 








It is 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 303, 
The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 

“A book unrivalled in its position in the range of 
moderu literature.”—TZimes, December 16. 

“Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well. His 
book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and 
clearly as if they were related at a club window, and all 
with point of greater or less piquancy.”—Spectator. 
Hurst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 

ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
Second Fdition, now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8v0., price 6s. 


13. 


RicHarp Bentrey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





eens SS iia! 
STITAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT 
BOOKS PUBLISHED By 


| WARD AND Lock. 
| —_—— 


CHRI 


| DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRAT 
| SMITH, Illustrated with 100 Piet 
| J. Pinwell. engraved » Brot 
plete in 1 vol. 4to. cloth 
full gilt sides and edyes, 


ED GOLD. 
wes, drawn by G 
8 Dalziel. Com. 
— 1 boards, 

or be ifon 
[Just satifally 
. iat this ig one 
the popular sort, With 
—Athenewn, October 29, 






| is. 6d; 
| bound in morocco and full gilt, 21s, 

| “ Writing to thé point of a t, we tind th 
} of the best illustrated books, of 

} which we are acquainted, 

1864. 

| N.B.—Dalziels’ “ Goldsmith” contains the ¢ Captivity» 
| and several Epilogues, &+ , omi'ted in some Edit oo” 


DALZIE!S’ ARABIAN 
ENTERTAINMENTS NIGHTS) 


(Uniform with Daiyia 
“ Goldsmith.”) With upwards of 100 Picture 
be completed in 2 vole. Vol. I. dto. eloth gilt ries 


78, 6d. (Just published. 
“The designs are wronght ina broad and powerfyl 
manner, are truly artistic in spirit, have a foree that 
makes them welcome. We comnen | the desig 18 to th . 
who like healthy work. ’—Athenwum, a one 
““Vigourous in the handling. and powerful 
effect, the execution of this series of engravin 
pronounced masteriy.”—Art /ournal, 


CHRISTMAS with the POETS: a Og. 
lection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive Verges” 
relating to the Festival of Christmas, from the 
Anglo-Norman Period to the Present Time, With 
53 tinted Lilu-tratious by Birket loster, Lnitial 
Letters and other Ornaments printed in Gold aud 
with Frontispiece in Colours.  Feap. to cloth 
gilt side, back, and edges, nnd the side panelled ig 
gold on white and other colours, 15s, 

The BEST BOOKS for BOYS, 


in general 
33 mUSt be 








The BOY'S HANDY BOOK of 
SPORTS, PASTIMES. GAMES, and AMUSg. 
MENTS, 374 pp. cloth ¢ aid gilt edyas, 53, ; 

* \ better book of the kind we have not seen for many 

a day.”"—Atheneum. 7 

The BIBLE ALBUM: or, Sacreq 
fruths [us rated by the !'o Numerous Eugray. 
ings, printed in tints by ND EVANS, 4to. extra 
cloth, gilt sides and edives, Zls, Now ready, 

OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Mus. 


trated with 50 Engrayinus fom Drawings by Joba 
Gilbert, Birket Poser, wand other emineut Artists 
Handsomely bound in cloth 4t.., gilt sidesand edges, 
21s Recently published. 
SABBATH BELLS CHSIMED 
the PUE!S. dto. Dilustrated with Coloured Eagray. 
ings by Birket Foster. New E lition, extra cloth 
gilt and gilt edzes, 125. G1. [ Just ready 


POETS’ WIT and HUMOUR. With 
100 Illustrations by Charles Bennett and George 
Thomas. New Edition, 4to, cloth, toned puyper, 
extra cloth gilt, gilt edzes, 15s. [ Just ready. 

An EXCELLENT SCHOOL GIFT- BOOK. 

PEARLS from the POETS. A Collee- 
tion of Specimens of the Works of Celebrated 
Writers, with Biographical Notice. Fexp 40, 
superbly Illustrated, aud printed On toned paper, 
elegantly bound in extra cloth, full gilt sdes and 
edges, 12s. 

NEW BOOKS of ANIMALS for CHILDREN. 

The BOOK of ANIMALS. By Hairison 
WEIR. Small 4to.,, numerous large Iilustrations, 
fancy wrapper in colours, bourds, half cloth, 33 64. 
— Ditto, with Ilastrations p inte] in e>lours, boards, 
half cloth, gilt edges, 63.—Ditto, half coloured, red 
edges, 5s.—Ditto, extra cloth, gilt edges, coloured, 
7s, 6d.—Ditto, plain Illustrations, cloth, full gilt 
sides, 5s. [Just ready. 


WILD ANIMALS and their HOMES. 
Feap. folio, large coloured [ustrations, with Des 
eriptive Letter-press, strongly bound, half-cloth, 
fancy wrapper, 6s. 

Uniform with the above. : 

DOMESTIC MALS and their 


HABITS, Coloured Illustrations, 63. [ Nearly ready 


BOYS’ OWN SEA STORIES; or, 
Adventures of a Sailor. xtra cloth, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 5s. { Yow ready. 

*,* Full of daring incident—just the book for boys. 
A SUNDAY BOOK for CHILDREN. 

HALF-HOURS with the BIBLE; or, 
Scripture Scenes and Characters, described ins 
Simple and Attractive Form, suitable for Young 
Children. 150 Illustrations, cloth, 53.; eoloured, 
gilt edges, 9s. 


The CHILD’S OWN BOOK of SCRIP- 
PURE PICTURGS. Old Testament, 4to., wumerods 
Illustrations. Fauey wrapper in colours, boards 
half cloth, 3s. 6d. Ditto, hulf-eoloured, red edges, 


53. Ditto, coloured, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 


The CHILD'S OWN BOOK of SCRIP- 
TURE PICTURES. New ‘Testament. Boards, 
half-cloth, 3s. 6d. Ditto, half-coloured, red edges 
5 Ditto, coloured boards, half-cloth, gilt edges 
7s, 6d. 

An ELEGANT and APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS 
GIFL’.—The PICTORIAL FAMILY BOOK ol 

COMMON PRAYER. 








1 OSPEL PAGANISM; or, REASON’S 
REVOLT AGAINST the REVEALED. Just 
ready, 1 vol,, price 6s, 

Also on sale, a few (some half-dozen) remaining copies 
of WHAT IS TRUTH? by the same Author, price 5s 
(John Chapman, 1854.) 

** Distinguished for unflinching thoroughness of sin- 
cerity.. . . We discern gleams of a dawning faith more 
expansive and more humane than church or sect has yet 
conceived." — Leader, August 19, 1854. 

AusTIn and Co,, 17 Johnson's court, Fleet street, 1.C.; 
and I’, Farrag, 2+2 Strand, 


B EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY ; | 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. 
With Notes by R. N. Duxuar, 
_“ This is a charming volume; the poems are full of 
vitality and rich varied beauties. '—Morning Post. 
“ The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, 
end possessa redundance of poetic imagery.”—Standard. 
“A handsome volume.”—G@lobe. | 
“ Adorned with a delicious frontispiece."—JMustrated 
Times. | 





| 


| 


London: Rosert Harpwicre, 192 Piccadilly. 


The PICTORIAL EDITION of the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, according to ts 
use of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
to which are added Original Notes aud an Entro- 
ductory History of the Liturgy. With 700 Iilas- 
trations, Initial Letters, and other Ornaments. 
Imperial Syo. antique cloth, bevelled boards, re 
edges, 12s.; extra binding, gilt on side and edges 
15s.; morocco antique, gilt edges, 21s. [Mow ready. 

*,* WARD and LOCK’s CATALOGUE Gratis © 
application, free by post for one penny. 


London: WARD and LOOK, 158 Fleet street. 
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catalan 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—- 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. No. 
8yo. Price 2s. 6d. 


sTTARY, 1065. . 
ya, JANUALE Y, 108 [On Saturday next. 


CONTENTS. 
P Lincoln. By an American Abolitionist. 

- ee, as Related to Religion and Science. 
er Rugge. A Tale. By the Author of “a First | 
Genendship.” Chapters XXIV.—NXVII. 

The Condition and Prospects of the Navy. 

i son. 

Remierrchy of Art. By Frances Power Cobbe. Part I. 
On Mountain Beauty. 
The Drama in London. 


2. 
An ESSAY on the HISTORY of 
18H GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
f Henry Vil. tothe Present Time. By 
A New Edition, with an Introdue- 
(in January. 


ie ENGL: = 
m the hel 
oon, Ear! Russell. 
toe. 


2 


HISTORICAL and PHILOSO- 


PHICAL ESSAYS. By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 2 
sols. post 8vo. (In January. 


4, 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


: 
Heeway Merrvate, 1 vol, 8vo. (In January. 


v. 


The SECRET of HEGEL, being 
the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and 
Matter, By James HUTCHISON STIRLING. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(On January 5. 


6. 

LAST WINTER in ROME, and 
other [TALIAN CITIES. By C. R. Wen. Author of 
“The Pyrenees, West and Fast,” &e. With a Portrait 
of “Stella,” and Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. 

[On January 5. 


- ° 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their 
Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Wood Engravings from Origi:.al Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. By CuarRces C. Parxins, 2 vols. imperial 
8¥0. [On January 5. 


8. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of 
CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History 
of the Apocrypha. By Ernesr pe Bunsen 2 vols. 
8r0. [On January 5 

9 


HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER; 
or, a “Voyage en Zigzag” in Switzerland and Tyrol 
with some members of the Alpine Club. From the 
Sketch Book of one of the Party. Oblong 4to., with 
about 250 Mlustrations 10s 6d. 


10. 


OUTLINE SKETCHES of the 
HIGH ALPS of DAUPHINE. By the Rev. T. G. 
Bonney, MLA., .G.S. With Descriptive Letter-press. 
Imp. 8vo. [Next week. 

11. 


The HUNTING GROUNDS of 


the OLD WORLD. By H. A. L., “The Old Shekarry.” 
Third Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 
(In January. 


12. 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of 
a COUNTRY PARSON. Second Series. By the Author 
4 a Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post 8yo. 
38, 


13. 
LOUIS SPOHR’S AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY. Translated from the German. 8vo., IMs. 


14. 

Mr. J. S. HARFORD’S PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the late WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE, M.P. for the County of York. Second 
Edition, revised. Post 8yo. 7s. 


15. 

LORD MACAULAY’S'§ MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WRITINGS, People’s Edition. Part 
ion Saturday next. To be continued Montlily, and com- 
pleted in 4 Parts, priee ls. each. . 


16. 
T r . 
_ SHORT WHIST. By Major A. 
Sixteenth Edition, thoroughly revised; with an Essay 
on the Theory of the Modern Scientific Game, by Pro- 
fessor P. Feap. 8vo., with new Frontispiece. 3:3, 6d. 


17. 
Thee PHILOSOPHY of 


HEALTH: an Exposition of the Physiologieal and 
Sanitary Conditions conducive to Human Lougevity and 
Happiness. By Souruwoop Suirn, M.D. Eleventh 
Edition, enlarged, with new Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


In 4to. cloth, with magnificent emblematic Cover, Designed by Joun Letamron, F.S.A. 
Price 21s.; or in morocco extra, 36s. 


A NEW EDITION 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. A New Edition, including now, for the 
first time, the Prose Legends and the smaller Poems, with Three New Illustrations. 


“For Christmas there could not be found a more | Issued witha positive lure of illustrations, typography, 
pleasant book than the ‘Iugoldsby Legends.’ Illus- | and binding, this new edition is positively the beau ideal 
trated by three such men as Leech, Cruikshank, and lof a gift-book, and as such, is doubly welcome as our 
Tenniel—what can be more tempting ?"—The Times. | Knglish jour de lan approaches.”"—Reader. 

“Mr. Bentley lias re-issied, ant he cannot do better, “This new edition t = — if P 
his famous Illustrated Ingoidsby Legeads"—Sdurday | 4, lis pot ition is even more luxurious { possible 
Review. dan its pre Ccessor, for we have here all the prose as 

well as the rhythmical legends. ‘There is not a more 

“Were there any fear that the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ | amusing book than this. Its suecess does not surprise 
would fade out of our literature, the edition ju-c pub- | us. The wit and whim of Ingoldsby were of his own 
lished by Mr. Bentley would go far to prevent a consutm- | coinage, for his mind was to him a kingdom, absolute 
mation so terrible to all lovers of ‘ Mirth and Marvels.’ | and independent."—Exraminer. 


** A CHEAP EDITION, without Illustrations, feap. 8vo., 53. ; or, bound in morocco 
or calf extra, 12s. 6d. 

Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, with the Original Plates by Cruikshank and Leech, 
2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


= [Sl 


THE POPULAR NOVELS.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
UNCLE SILAS. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 


Author of ** Wylder’s Hand.” 3 vols. post 8vo. [This day. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of ‘The Ladies 


of Bever Hollow.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HOW to MANAGE IT, By I. T. Prichard. 3 


vols. post 8vo. 


A Second Edition of LORD LYNN’S WIFE. In 


2 vols. post Svo. 


BLACK and GOLD. By Captain W. H. Patten 


SAUNDERS, K.C.G. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Hereis enough to make two of Dumas’ nove's. The 
story has a romantic interest, is full of adventure, peril- 
ous feats of horsemanship, danger, and escapes, such as 
make the reader hold his breath.”"—Athenwun. 


demand these narratives of alventure in hunting, guer- 
illa warfare, &c.""—Saturday Review. 

“The skirmishes are as vividly pourtrayed as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. '—Reader. 


“Those who love the idea of a wild life will always “ The best book since ‘ Ivanhoe.’ "—Court Journal, 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE, the Armourer’s Daugh- 


ter of Birmingham. By the Author of * Whitefriars.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Next weck. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 














This day, small 4to., 12s. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. By Tom 
TAYLOR. ‘Translated from the “‘ Barsaz-Breiz” of Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 
marqué, with some of the Original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. ‘TOM TAYLOR. 
With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. 'Tenniel, C. Keene, E. Cor- 
bould, and H. K. Browne. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


Now ready, extra feap. 8vo., 5s. 

LEGENDS of NUMBER NIP. By Mark Lemon. 
With 6 Ilustrations by Charles Keene. 

MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 








NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
This day. 


and all Times. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of * ‘The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
With a Vignette from a Statuette of Miss Nightingale. Mandsomely bound. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the Author of 


+ Lost Sir Massingberd.” Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, £1 Ils. 6d. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 





ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS. Of all Countries 
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ALFRED W. BENNETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





GIFI-BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Crown 4to., handsome binding, gilt extra cloth, 423.; morocco, 55s. 


HYPERION: 2 Romance. By Henry W. Lonerriiow. Illustrated with 24 


Photographs of the Rhine, Switzerland, the Tyrol, &c., 7 inches by 5 inches. By FRancts Friru. 


‘‘ Many of the views make excellent pictures, and are better than the finest engravings.”—7imes. 

** So well as photography can illustrate a book—and for the exercise of its power it would be hard to find an 
apter field than this romance offers—it is perfect.”"—Athenwum. 

“The book is printed with much taste, and Mr. Frith’s 24 photographs are the very best, as a series, that have 
ever decorated a book.” —Publishers’ Circular. ‘ 

“ What is not familiar to us all, is such an exquisite and elaborate series of photographs of Rhineland scenery 
and Swiss scenery; they are little short of perfection.”—Sturday Review. 

“ A beautiful volume, which does every kind of techuical and artistic honour to an author who ranks very high 
in their esteem, and which indulges them with the most perfect representation attainable of scenes which are grand 
and memorable in themselves, and enriched with priceless treasures of literature, poetry, art, aud association.”— 
Morning Post. 





Demy 8vo., cloth gilt, 21s. 


NORMANDY: its GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE and HISTORY, 
as Illustrated by Twenty-five Photographs by CuNpDALL and Downes, from Buildings in Rouen, Caen, Mantes, 
Bayeux, and Falaise, By F. G. SterHens. 


Ornamental binding, feap. 4to. cloth, 21s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 


RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of GREAT BRITAIN. By 


Winuiram and Mary Howirr, First Series. The Photographic Illustrations by Beprorp, Separie.p, 
Witson, and Fenton. 
Bolton Priory Iona 
Glastonbury Lanthony Abbey 
Abbey Chepstow Castle Goodrich Castle Carisbrooke Castle 
Tintern Abbey Fountains Abbey Elgin Cathedral 
‘* Among illustrated books, the newly-published volume entitled ‘The Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great 
Britain,’ is at once the most conspicuous and the most beautiful. As a gift-book the volume is in every respect to 
be commended, and, better than most gift-books, it will repay whoever shall carefully examine and peruse it."— 
Westminster Review. 
“ One of the most pleasing volumes published this season. In printing, paper, illustration, and binding, it isa 
triumph of the graphic arts."—Daily News. 
“ Probably few persons would believe how pleasantly to the eye and gracefully the photographs interweave with 
the typographic, as they most faithfully supplement the topographic, department of the work.” —Zllustrated London 
News, 


Melrose Abbey 
Rievaux Abbey 
lrurness Abbey. 


Roslin Chapel 
Holyroo | Abbey 


Raglan Castle 
Conway Castle 





Ornamental binding, feap. 4to, cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 61. 


RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of GREAT BRITAIN 


and IRELAND. By Wititam Howirr. Second Series. The Photographic Illustrations by THomeson, 
SeperiE._p, OGLE, and HEMPHILL. 


Tynemouth Netley Abbey Croylind Abbey Byland Abbey Rock of Cashel 








Kenilworth Castle 
Caernarvon Castle Priory Hurstmonceux Castle Acre Priory | Dryburgi Abbey } Holyeross Abbey 
Lindisfarne Whitby Abbey Castle Richmond Castls Jedburgh Abbey } Cahir Castle. 


**A volume which would be valuable and interesting without its pictorial attractions. ..... The photographs 
are the finest we have yet seen... .. The binding is beautiful and attractive."—Morning Post. 

“ The photographs are profuse in number, and some of them of the most exquisite kind. Mr. Howitt is an 
agreeable gossiper in Castles and Abbeys, so that the drawing-room table which possesses this charming work 
will be rich in beauty and entertainment."—Daily News. 





Small 4to. handsome binding, cloth, 18s. ; morocco, 253. 


OUR ENGLISH LAKES, MOUNTAINS, 
FALLS as seen by WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Photographically Ulustrated. 
Rydal Mount Dungeon-Ghyll 
Winandermere Rydale Water Derwent Water Fac-simile of Words- 
Blea Tarn Upper Fall, Rydale Brougham Castle worth's Handwriting. 
“It is impossible to praise too highly the tone of the views and the discretion of the operator, nor can there be 
anything but warmest commendation for the way in which Mr. Bennett has got out a book which must be of the 
greatest iuterest to all lovers of Wordsworth and the English Lakes."—Moraing Herald. 


and WATER- 


Honister Crag Wordsworth’s Tomb 
The Bowder Stone 


Aira Force 


Grasmere 


New Edition, small 4to., elegant cloth, 183. ; morocco, 25s. 


The LADY of the LAKE. By Sir Watrer Scorr, Bart. 
Photographs by G. W. WILson and T, OGLE. 
Scott’s Tomb Lanrick Mead 
Brig of Tuk Beal-nam-bo Coilantogle’s Ford 
Ellen’s Isle The Hero's Targe Loch Achray 
‘*The photographs show many a lovely scene... ... The idea of so illustrating ‘The Lady of the Lake’ is an 
excellent one."— Atheneum, 
“The photographs are certainly among the best in every way that we have ever seen, and most liberally bestowed, 
nearly every scene of special interest being given.’’"—Spectator. 


Tllustrated with 


The Trosachs Dell Stirling Castle 
Benvenue and Loch 


Katrine. 


Toch Katrine 
Bracklia Fails 
Gleufinlas 





Demy 4to., gilt, ele sant binding, price 21s. 


The GOSSIPING PHOTOGRAPHER on the RHINE. 


with Sixteen Photographs by F. Friru. 
“A very nice little book, the pea and the lens working pleasantly together for a common end.”—Athenwum. 


Illustrated 





Demy 4to, gilt, elegant binding, price 21s. 


The GOSSIPING PHOTOGRAPHER at HASTINGS. 


trated with Sixteen Photographs by F. FRiTK. 


Tllus- 


“Chit-chat and pretty pictures make an attractive book.”—Athenaum. 





Square 16mo., cloth elegant, 53.; ornamental boards, 33. 6d. 


The RUINED CASTLES of NORTH WALES; 


Photographs by Beprorp, SEDGFIELD, and AMBROSE. 


“A most excellent gift-book, not only from the beauty of the photographs, but for its historical illustrative 
sketches of our castles,"— Welsh Herald 


with Six 





Square 16mo., cloth elegant, 5s.; ornamental boards, 3s. 6d. 


The WYE: its RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES. 
and Mary Howirr. With Six Photographs by Beprorp and SepGFIELp. 


‘For all who want either a souvenir of past pleasures associated with the Wye, or a guide to the great shrines 
which so many pilgrims visit, there cannot be a more taking little book.’—Bristol Mercury. 


By Witr1aM 











HOWITY’S JUVENILE sERigs 


“ Vrs. Howitt’s books for children will never die” 

—PULLIsHeRs’ Cincvnag” 
Square l6mo., beautifully illustrated, 33. ¢ 

’ alk ated, 33. 61, : gi 

ds, 6d. i Gilt extra, 


SKETCHES of NATURAL HISTORY 

By Many Howrrr. A New Edition of this fevourits 
book, which has been some time out of print : 
several pieces never before published, 


“A neat volume, ready to please the fane 
crease the knowledge of the boys and girlg 
around us. Nothing better in their kind has been 
lished since they came out thirty years ago, Globe” 

“These little poems, in various shapes and “un 
have passed through eight editions. This on ot 
another—that they are from the pen, or rather fr im = 
head and heart, of one of the best women and = 
writers of whom the age can boast—is sufficient recor ‘ 
mendation to our readers without a word from =< 
Art-Journal, - 


y And in. 
Nsing y 








Illustrated, feap. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 


The POET’S CHILDREN. By May 
ILowITrT. 

“The book is sure to be popular among the jayonij, 
critics. . . The story of the pigeons is the ‘p st We 
have read of the kind for a long time.”"—Athonauy, 

“Mrs. Howitt has not forgotten her old trick of 
writing better tales for childreu than most other people,” 
—Globe. 7 





Uniform with the above, price 2s. 61. 


MR. RUDD’S GRANDCHILDREN. 
By Mary Howirr. 
“ Reads like a Volks-marchen of the Fatherland, in its 
simple and touching language.”"—Reader. 


“A refreshing little volume of delightful tales”. 
Caledonian Mercury. 


Also, feap. 8vo., 43. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 
STORIES of STAPLEFORD; includ- 


ing ‘ The Poet's Children,’ and * Mr. Rudd's Grand. 
children.’ By Mary Howitt. 

“These ‘Stories,’ coming from a pen that has never 
fuiled to interest and improve the young mind, with 
which it has always maintainel 8> clear a sympathy, are 
among the best of receut additions to juvenile litera 
ture.” —Dial, 


New [dition, feap. 8vo., 4d. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 


The BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK. By 
WituuM Howirr. Being the Real Life of 
Country Boy, written by Himself. Exhibiting all 
the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits of 
Children in the Country. 

“ This new ‘ Boy’s Country Book ’ is the dear old one 
with which we were whilom so familiar. Mr. Howitt's 
descriptions of country delights and occupations are 
very good, and will not easily be superseded with the 
young.” —Spectator. 

“ One of the very best boy's books we know."—Dial. 


New Edition, revised, square lémo., 3s. 6d. 


The CHILDREN’S YEAR. By Mary 


HowiIrt. 


Feap. 8vo., toned paper, 2s. 6d., Ninth Edition, with 
Additions. 


HYMNS and MEDITATIONS. ByA 
L. WaRING. 


“These ‘Hymns and Meditations’ appear to us to be 
the effusions of a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, and highly appreciating its blessings. Toe 
writer is evidently one who deeply communes wt: her 
own heart, and who cannot be satisfied unless she rea 
lizes the joys of communion with her Saviour. There 
is, too, a beautiful simplicity in the composition of the 
hymns which renders the perusal of them as pleasing 
as it is profitable."—British Mothers’ Magazine. 


A Cheap Edition, in paper, price 1s. 


Royal 32mo, cloth limp, gilt edges, 1s. 


INFANT TRAINING; or, Hints to 
Young Mothers. By Mrs. Grant, Authoress of 
“Reminiscences of my Tract District.” 


Post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 64. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: a Bio- 
graphy. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 


“The great extentof Mr. Hood’s reading, his thorough 
intimacy with all the highest forms of our literature—has 
enabled him to bring to the illustration of Wordsworth’s 
mental character, and to the exposition of his style au 
principles of poetry, an affluence of knowledge rarely t 
be met with. His page literally blazes with poetry, ne) 
and eloquent dissertation, imagery and illusion, varied 
and beautiful. "—Zvangelical Magazine. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Camppe tt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, inthe County of Middlesex, at No. 18 lxeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the ‘‘Srecraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 24, 1864. 





